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| THE LATE MR. JUSTICE TALFOURD. 


Tue readers of these pages will have 


| known, many days before the present num- 
| ber can come into their hands, that on 
| Monday the thirteenth of March, this 


upright judge and good man died suddenly 
at Stafford in the discharge of his duties. 
Mercifully spared protracted pain and mental 
decay, he passed away in a moment, with 


| words of Christian eloquence, of brotherly 
_ tenderness and kindness towards all men, yet 


unfinished on his lips. 
As he died, he had always lived. So 


| amiable a man, so gentle, so sweet-tempered, 
of such a noble simplicity, so perfectly un- 
| spoiled by his labors and their rewards, is very 


rare indeed upon this earth. These lines are 
traced by the faltering hand of a friend ; but 


| none can so fully know how true they are, as 
| those who knew him under all circumstances, 
| and found him ever the same. 


In his public aspects; in his poems, in 
his speeches, on the bench, at the bar, in 


| Parliament ; he was widely appreciated, hon- 


oured, and beloved. Inseparable as his great 


| and varied abilities were from himself in life, 


it is yet to himself and not to them, that 


| affection in its first grief naturally turns. 


They remain, but he is lost. 

The chief delight of his life was to give 
delight to others. His nature was so exqui- 
sitely kind, that to be kind was its highest 
happiness. Those who had the privilege of 
seeing him in his own home when his 
public successes were greatest,—so modest, 
so contented with little things, so  in- 
terested in humble persons and humble 
efforts, so surrounded by children and young 
people, so adored in remembrance of a do- 
mestic generosity and greatness of heart too 
sacred to be unveiled here, can never forget 
the pleasure of tliat sight. 

If ever there were a house, in England 
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by such considerations than the subject of this 
sorrowing remembrance. On the other hand, 
nothing would have astonished him so much 
as the suggestion that he was anybody’s 
patron or protector. His dignity was ever of 
that highest and purest sort which has no 
occasion to proclaim itself, and which is not 
in the least afraid of losing itself. 

In the first joy of his appointment to the 
judicial bench, he made a summer-visit to 
the sea-shore, “ to share his exultation in the 
gratification of his long-cherished ambition, 
with the friend”—now among the many friends 
who mourn his death and lovingly recall his 
virtues. Lingering in the bright moonlight 
at the close of a happy day, he spoke of his 
new functions, of his sense of the great respon- 
sibility he undertook, and of his placid belief 
that the habits of his professional life ren- 
dered him equal to their efficient discharge ; 
but, above all, he spoke, with an earnestness 
never more to be separated in his friend’s 
mind from the murmur of the sea upon a 
moonlight night, of his reliance on the 
strength of his desire to do right before God 
and man. He spoke with his own singleness 
of heart, and his solitary hearer knew how 
deep and true his purpose was. They passed, 
before parting for the night, into a playful 
dispute at what age he should retire, and 
what he would do at three-score years and 
ten. And ah! within five short years, it is 
all ended like a dream ! 

But, by the strength of his desire to do 
right, he was animated to the last moment of 
his existence. Who, knowing England at 
this time, would wish to utter with his last 
breath a more righteous warning than that 
its curse is ignorance, or a miscalled educa- 
tion which is as bad or worse, and a want of 
the exchange of innumerable graces and 
\sympathies among the various orders of 
| society, each hardened unto each and holding 
litself aloof? Well will it be for us and for 








justly celebrated for the reverse of the | our children, if those dying words be never 
picture, where every art was honoured for its | henceforth forgotten on the Judgment 
own sake, and where every visitor was | Seat. 
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there, and fawning upon no one; the con- 
scientious judge, the charming writer and 
accomplished speaker, the gentle-hearted, 
guileless, affectionate man, has entered on a 
brighter world. Very, very many have lost a 
friend ; nothing in Creation has lost an 
enemy. 

The hand that lays this poor flower on his 
grave, was a mere boy’s when he first clasped 
it—newly come from the work in which he 
himself began life—little used to the plough 
it has followed since—obscure enough, with 
much to correct and learn. Each of its suc- 
cessive tasks through many intervening years 
has been cheered by his warmest interest, 
and the friendship then begun has ripened to 
maturity in the passage of time ; but there 
was no more self-assertion or condescension 
in his winning goodness at first, than at last. 
The success of other men made as little 
change in him as his own. 


A RUSSIAN CAULDRON IN FULL 
BOIL. 


Hx is a happy man who has a mission ; and 
we envy Mr. Edward Tracy Turnerelli, whose 
mission it is to be M.C. or Master of the 
Ceremonies to the town of Kazan. Mr. 
Turnerelli as a schoolboy was condemned to 
the black hole for knowing scarcely anything 
of that place ; a severe teacher uttering the 
prophecy which has been since fulfilled, “ You 
shall learn yet to know Kazan!” He knows 
Kazan now. 

He has lived there for years. He has 
been the first to sketch all its antiquities 
and publish them in a grand lithographic 
album at St. Petersburgh. He is the 
first to write its history, and to make this 
strange town known also to his readers and 
his countrymen, “surfeited,” as he sublimely 
says, “with an endless succession of works 
relative to countries, rivers, mountains, &c., 
which all the world has visited, and which 
are as familiar to the English tourist as are, 
to the London peregrinator, the hallowed 
glailes of Hyde Park, the meandering banks 
of the Serpentine, the imposing upland which 
bears the name of Primrose Hill, and other 
remarkable spots of our great metropolis.” 
Kazan was Mr. Turnerelli’s mission. Pre- 
sently his eloquence comes down in a cataract. 
“Reflecting likewise on the singular com- 
bination of uncontrollable circumstances 
which, as the storm tears the sea-weed from 
its native rock, and casts it on some remote 
and unknown shore, had removed the author 
from the land of his birth, and borne him 
to the plains he is describing,—he confesses, 
he repeats, that the idea, foolish as it may 
seem, suddenly entered his mind, and soon 
took possession of his reason, that fate had 
led him to these distant regions for the 
sole and express purpose of giving him an 
|opportunity of rendering himself useful by 
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[Conducted by 
undertaking a task too long neglected, and 
which he felt it his duty to accomplish as well 
as he was able.” 

Kazan was called his third capital by the 
present Czar, the town next in importance 
after Moscow. It is on the Asiatic borders, 
near the Volga; and, through the hands of 
its rich merchants, comes from it all the 
very profitable Asiatie trade. 

Its history we shall condense into a para- 
graph. Kazan means Cauldron. Once upon 
a time, six hundred years ago, Khan Baton 
of the Golden Horde had spent the forenoon 
hunting, and sat down with his men by a 
riverside to boil his pot for dinner. The pot 
and its contents fell into the stream; the 
hunters remained hungry. Remembering that 
circumstance, they called the river that had 
not only swallowed all their meat but also 
gulped the kettle down, the River of the 
Cauldron. Upon the spot remarkable for 
this event Baton afterwards founded a town, 
and so we get Kazan on the river Kazanka, 
The Kazanka flows into the Volga five 
miles distant from Kazan. In the old time, 
Kazan became a Tartar capital. So it re- 
mained until Czar Ivan the Terrible went 
out to expel the Mahometans, and he cap- 
tured the place after a terrific siege. That 
happened three hundred years ago. This 
siege, we are told, resembled the siege of Con- 
stantinople which is to take place in a few 
months to the discomfiture of infidels; 
for there has existed during the last four 
hundred years a Russian prophecy, that in 
the year eigi teen hundred and fifty-four 
Constantinople would become a _ Russian 
town. Since Ivan captured it, Kazan at 
any rate has been a Russian town, but it 
has retained always a trace of its past 
condition in the shape of a large Tartar 
suburb. 

The contents of The Cauldron are composed 
of every variety of ingredient. It has a 
fine University, which was established at 
the beginning of the present century. It 
has its circles of society, which compre | 
hend four sets of people. To put the 
learned first, there are the professors of the | 
University, most of them Germans, who ass0- 
ciate pretty exclusively with one another, 
and dine together on the last Saturday of 
every month at the German Club. At this 
club the table conversation may be heard 
going on at one and the same time in eight 
languages,—Latin, Russian, German, French, 
Italian, Persian, Turkish, and Tartar,—for 
among the professors are great Oriental 
men, and Kazan is the best school in Europe 
for the Oriental languages. 

We have in Kazan the three kinds of men 
duly and strongly distinguished—nobles, mer- 
chants, nobodies. The full foree of an account 
of their respective modes of life cannot be 
felt until we have some previous knowledge 
of the place in which they live. We must 
show, before we talk of balls and dances and 












































champagne and fever, what a filthy and un-| 
wholesome place this Russian Cauldron is 
when in full boil. 

In the middle of the town, and in a 
fashionable neighbourhood, is the favourite 
promenade, which is to Kazan what the 
Gardens by the Serpentine are to London, 
or what the Quarry walk by the Severn is to 
Shrewsbury. It is a walk under a few odd 
trees that surround the Black Lake. The 
Black Lake is a stagnant pond in the middle 
of the town, black with a filth so concentrated, 
that the stench of it in summer sometimes 
even forces the inhabitants of the adjacent 
streets to vacate their dwellings. During 
“the season,” however,—that is to say, durin 
the cold weather months,—it does not offen 
the nose sufficiently to make its filth objection- 
able, and the borders of the Black Lake form 
the chosen lounging-place of the Kazan aris- 
tocracy. The Black Lake is rather a fine 
name for such a pond, but it is well to boast. 
A place of resort out of town, a scanty little 
garden with a few heaps and holes in it, is 
called by the Kazan people “the Russian | 
Switzerland.” 

Kazan is built upon small hills; and, as 
usually happens in such cases, the aristocracy | 
taking the uppermost ground, live in the 
upper town; the poor live—it would be 
truer to say die—down by the black and| 
fetid water that boils in the Cauldron. The 





whole place is dirty. In many streets there 


are no sewers, and the ravines are filled 
with every kind of filth and refuse, which 
is being brought and discharged into 
them night and day. The nose habitually 
receives information of these things. In 
the most uncleanly quarters the mortality is 
frightful. But it is not only for this reason 
that Death has his hands always full of work 
in Kazan. We are bound to talk of the grim 
old king before we come to the pink silk stock- 
ings and champagne bottles. We must speak 
of him first, because he is the real grandee of 
the place. 

The Kazan people have no wholesome 
water supply. There is a second lake in 
the neighbourhood called Kaban —it sepa- 
rates the Russian from the Tartar town— 
and this lake once had a supply from springs 
in its bed, and a flow into the river Kazanka, 
by which its waters were kept sweet and 
wholesome; but the channel to the river 
is choked up, and the springs in the bed of 
the lake are also choked up; for the lake is 
full of filth. It is stagnant now. What 
sewers there are in Kazan pour their con- 
tents into it. All the clothes of rich and 
poor are carried down to it by washerwomen, 
who use the lake, just as it stands, for their 
common wash-tub. When it is frozen over 
there is a fair held on the surface of this 
lake ; pollution of all kinds collects upon the 
ice ; and, when the thaw comes, down it goes 
into the water. This,is the best water to be 
had in The Cauldron. That from the wells is 
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quite unfit for use, and the Kazanka river 
water is so full of sulphate of lime, that it even 
affects the bodies of those bathing in it. There 
is the Volga not more than five miles distant ; 
and there are other means of purifying the 
lake Kaban. Kazan contains a large popu- 
lation of wealthy nobles and merchants, who 
are profuse, as will presently be seen, in 
the articles of champagne and churches. 
Nevertheless, the inhabitants of this third 
capital of Russia go on with the use of 
stagnant and polluted water, and will ex- 
haust the lake perhaps—they have already 
lowered it nine feet—before they introduce 
anything so unusual as a Russian health-of- 
towns agitation into their town-talk. It 
should be added, on this subject of water 
supply, that the lake water, such as it is, has 
to be fetched. There are no pipes nor taps. 
The family man keeps a horse and coachman 
for the sole purpose of fetching water from 
the Kaban, and if he cannot afford to do that, 
he contracts with a peasant, who agrees to 
bring the water to him daily for a certain 
yearly sum. The peasant gets drunk on an 
average twice a week, and disappoints his 
customers. Then the tea—that beverage most 
precious to the men of Kazan—cannot be 
made until a neighbour has been found who 
will be kind enough to lend a kettle-full of 
water. 

But the civilisation bubbling up among the 
scum of The Cauldron is very high—oh, very 
high! Let us look for a minute or two at 
the bright side of things. Nothing could 
be more enlightened than the aspect of Kazan 
when it was illuminated for the reception 
of Prince Alexander; and in the season 
it is always gay. It is a place of fiddling 
and of feasting; of luxurious men and 
fascinating women. The nobles of Kazan 
who betake themselves to their country 
estates during the summer, flock into Kazan 
at about the beginning of October, and pro- 
ceed immediately to plan out for themselves 
a season’s gaiety. They make the town alive 
with masquerades, balls, dinners, sledge- 
parties, and concerts. Often a déjedner dan- 
sant, a sledge-party and a ball, take place on 
the same day, and the high-born beauty 
may dance—and does dance—for sixteen 
hours out of -the twenty-four. There are 
two balls a week throughout the season at 
the assembly-rooms of the nobility; they 
are an institution of the place, and fill up 
Tuesday and Friday nights. Once a week 
the Governor-General must-give a ball; and 
the other three evenings are scrambled for 
by private entertainers ; every Kazan noble 
thinking it a duty to show what he ean | 
do. Each of these balls is appointed pro- 
perly with wildernesses of liveried servants, 
wax tapers, exotics, diamonds, and costly 
supper-material. The visitor is received by 
the host and hostess when he enters, and has 
tea presented to him, of a kind that does not 
come to England; a costly variety of which is 
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sold for as much as thirty or forty shillings 
a pound. 

The company being assembled in the ball- 
room, business begins with a polonaise; in 
which the dancers—like the fairies in the 
house of Theseus—make the entire circuit of 
the mansion, tripping it in stately proces- 
sion through sitting-rooms, bedrooms, lob- 
bies, corridors, up-stairs, down-stairs, in my 
lady’s chamber, and so back into the ball- 
room by another door. Then they waltz; 
then they quadrille ; then they eat apples and 
confectionary ; then they drink orgeat and 
lemonade. Then they dance a pot-pourri, 
which is a jumble of all dances under the sun, 
and which makes the entire company exces- 
sively hot. Waltzes follow directly, then 
quadrilles. Then two hours are devoted to 
the labours of the mazurka; then cups of 
strong broth are handed round; this being 
the customary hint of supper time. The cava- 
liers then hand their ladies to the supper-room, 
where there is a costly banquet, and especially 
a frothing ocean of champagne. That is the 
fashionable drink for gentlemen and ladies in 
Kazan, and costs in that town, be it observed, 
twelve or fourteen shillings per bottle. After 
supper, dancing is resumed in a tempestuous 
manner, and the prudent begin to retire about 
three o’clock in the morning. 

Nearly half the year in Russia consists 
of holidays appointed by the Church and 
Crown. On every important holiday the 


Kazanites are astir, travelling about; every 
one to congratulate all his or her friends. 
And, in addition to the public festivals, there 
are a great many private festivals to cele- 
brate, as birth-days, wedding-days, baptismal- 


days, and other days. All, these demand 
visits and feasts, and every visitor at every visit 
is required to drink a health in at least one 
bumper of champagne. The consumption of a 
bottle of wine is the natural result of a round 
of morning calls. 

Bachelors in Kazan never dine at home. 
The nobles who are married, and have esia- 
blishments, keep open house ; and as a rule 
maintain at the disposal of all friends a public 
dinner-table. It is only on particular occasions 
that a special dinner-invitation is given. It is 
understood that any one who cares to dine 
with his friend will come and do so. He 
confers an obligation. There are thirty or 
forty of such very open tables in Kazan. 
The dinner-hour is four o’clock; and the 
rover has only to choose for himself every 
day the cook or host from whom he thinks 
he shall obtain the greatest satisfaction. 
Directly after dinner all rise and retire. 
Guests go at once home for the necessary 
nap before a night of dancing. 

But they do not all dance; many gamble. 
Men and women, and even children, of all 
grades, are card-players. Master and guests 
gamble tor gold in the saloon, and servants 
game for copper in the antechamber. Old 
hands are known sometimes to be fastened 
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for forty-eight successive hours to the card. 
table ; only leaving it to bolt the necessary 
food. The fascinating young ladies of Kazan, 
when they should be preserving with closed 
lids the lustre of their eyes, will often sit 
down to cards immediately after dinner, 
and play till it is time to dress for the night's 
ball. They and the young gentlemen like | 
naturally enough, the game of Preference; 
older ladies and gentlemen prefer whist, 
piquet, and écarté. A ruinous game of 
nazard, called bank, used to be popular, 
but was forbidden by the Emperor, as father 
of his people. 

At Carnival time the Cauldron boils 
a gallop. Tartars visit Kazan by thou- 
sands, in rude sledges, harnessed with | 
three horses abreast, and at the rate of 
three miles for a penny give the luxury of 
wild drives to the common people. Then 
there is no safety for the legs of any soul 
afoot: these vehicles are thundering about in | 
droves that cover all the streets; anda man’s 
only safety lies in using one of thes2 sledges 
himself, if he must go abroad. The autho- | 
rities have tried once or twice to interfere 
with the custom; but it is sanctioned 
by the use of centuries, and cannot be 
disturbed. After Carnival comes Lent, | 
when there are no ragouts; and the most 
luxurious are bound to eat miserable stuff 
prepared in oil, There are no balls, there is 
no theatre, and the disconsolate fasters betake 
themselves for solace to wine and cards, | 
Faces grow yellow and thin, and the depressed | 
spirits leap up cheerfully when Easter puts 
an end to the probation. At Easter there 
is a custom of kissing. As in other parts of 
Russia, eggs are commonly exchanged ; and | 
whoever says to another, “ Christ is risen,” 
must be answered, “ He is truly risen,” and | 
receive and give three kisses. The street | 
boy may get in this way three kisses from 
the most fastidious of high-born damsels; 
anybody may be compelled by the custom 
to kiss anybody else; and whoever walked 
for the first time into Kazan at this season | 
of the year, would be greatly astonished at | 
the performances he would behold. There 
was once an English custom of a similar kind, 
but it is now obsolete except in a few rural 
parishes. 

At or soon after Easter, in the month of 
April, the waters of the Volga rise, and 
The Cauldron boils over; the whole country 
round about Kazan is a vast lake. The © 
lower parts of the town are submerged ; 
the rest of it becomes an island. This 
state of things is weleomed by the mer 
chants, because it enables them to have their 
goods conveyed home cheaply and easily. 
There is in May an annual fair and pro- 
menade by the side of the flood, and the wives 
and daughters of the Kazan merchants rouge 
their faces, and put on their diamonds to 
walk upon the boulevards of the fortress, see 
the traffic of the boats, admire the expanse of 
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the inundation, and enjoy the fresh spring 
breeze. Fora time health becomes firmer ; 
but, on the retiring of the waters, the tem- 
perature also sinks, and snow often falls upon 
the young buds and blossoms. ‘The poor 
people of the lower town, who had abandoned 
their houses during the flood, go back into 
them while they are damp, and have in their 
cellars pools of slime. The pools of water left 
in various places after the retirement of the 
flood soon become putrid. The whole ground, 
muddy and slimy, yields for atime death- 
dealing exhalations. There is a terrible mor- 
tality. The thawing of the snow, and satura- 
tion of the soil, converts most of the streets of 
Kazan into bogs, through which horses have 
sometimes to plunge up to the haunches, As 
the intense cold of winter comes at last to be 
succeeded by the intense heat of a short sum- 
mer, all this mud dries up, and forms a dust 
which sweeps hither and thither in dense 
|| clouds, whitening those who go abroad, and 
almost choking them. From the heat and 
dust all fly whocan. While The Cauldron is 
thus boiling a gallop, they who have country 


estates fly to them; they who have country 


friends go out on visits. 

The excessive heat Jasts only for two or 
three months. During those months the 
fresh vegetation first begotten on the mud 
left by the inundation is burnt up; rivers, 
lakes, and green leaves almost disappear : 
the bottom of the Cauldron becomes red-hot ; 
for stone pavements burn the foot through a 
boot-sole, and there is often not a breath of 
wind, There is freshness in the air only for 
a short time after sunset—for an hour and a 
half; after that time a heavy dew begins to 
fall, cold mists rise, and a stroller who may 
have been scorched when he came out of 
doors, is sent home damp and shivering. 
During this season, the place is full of 
agues, fevers, colic, andj; inflammatory dis- 
orders, 

The Autumn is merely nominal. There is 
no real transition season between fire and 
frost. The snow is in September often very 
deep; a pitiless sleet beats down over the 
pare rain and snow follow at intervals. 

uring the day it generally blows hard, and 
during the night it freezes. Sudden storms 
arise which shatter windows, tear up trees, sink 
barks, and have been known to blow a large 
roof up into the air, and cast it down at a 
distance of a hundred yards from the dwelling 
that it covered. The mortality in autumn is 
more terrible than the mortality of summer. 
Of agues and fevers, there die yearly eighteen 
hundred out of fifty thousand dwellers in 
Kazan; a ratio of thirty-six out of each 
thousand. On the whole, a hundred and ten 
people die in Kazan for every hundred that 
are born; but the population is kept up 
by an influx of new-comers. 

Winter brings the fashionable people back. 
They come in October. Towards the end of 
November the Volga freezes. In December, 





rivers, lakes, and streams are all bound up; 
the snow is seven or eight feet deep; the 
theatre is for a time closed; travellers, and 
even horses, are sometimes frozen to death ; 
and many a poor crow falls as a stiff lump 
upon the ground. The people stew them- 
selves at slow fires in unwholesome rooms; 
but they go avisiting, and there is no cessation 
to the balls. In March the sun again begins 
to assert its power; and, wherever it shines, 
it warms. On one side of a street a pedestrian 
may walk in the sun and be oppressed by 
heat; he may cross over to the shade, 
where his teeth will soon be chattering, and 
he will be in the grip of a hard frosty 
wind. 

Then comes the inundation again, and 
then come the thousand barks that bring to 
the warehouses of Kazan merchandise from 
the Ural, Astrakhan, Siberia, Persia, China, 
and the eastern world. This trade is highly 
profitable, and the merchant class of Kazan— 
we have spoken hitherto only of the nobles 
—becomes very opulent. One merchant had 
grown in a very short time from the condi- 
tion of a poor Tchouvash peasant to be the 
owner of millions of roubles, Kazan itself 
produces leather, soap, tallow candles and a 
peculiar kind of cloth. Its soap had once a 
reputation that half covered the globe, but 
tricks of trade have spoiled the article and 
damaged its reputation. The leather trade 
finds work in Kazan for fifty very large and 
a great number of little tan-yards. They turn 
out in the year nearly four hundred thousand 
skins. There are seven or eight candle- 
factories ; one of them is for making candles 
with a hollow wick, according to a plan 
invented by a Tartar merchant. Candles 
so made draw up a constant air current, 
and give a particularly bright and steady 
light. 

“The Kazan merchants generally lead a 
retired and quiet life ; and, indeed, look upon 
the pleasures of the nobles as wicked indul- 
gence of the flesh. Some, of course, give the 
education of nobles to their children, and 
spend much of their means in pleasure; 
but, as a rule, they are remarkable for their 
devotion to religious duties. They are the 
re-builders of all churches destroyed by 
fire: most of the churches now standing 
in Kazan have been built by them. The 
belfry to the Church of the Ascension was the 
gift of a single merchant who spent on it 
eighty thousand roubles. A whole church 
was built by another of the same class in a 
suburb called the Admiralty. Ask merchants 
of Kazan to subscribe to a hospital or house 
of charity, and most of them will probably 
regret their want of means. Ask them for 
money towards church-building, the decora- 
tion of a slrrine, the encasing of a relic, the 
mounting and appointing of a grand religious 
procession, and they are all ready to give 
whatever sum is needed. The dissipated 
nobles, on the other hand—they consist chiefly 
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of government functionaries —care less for 
chureh-building ; but are lavish in reply to 
claims upon their charity. Is there famine or 
notorious calamity in any part of Russia, they 
will be prompt to contribute towards its relief, 
especially by the gay method of getting up 
masquerades. By their private theatricals, 
during a recent famine in one part of Russia, 
they caused corn to the value of several 


thousand roubles to be sent to the poor in the | 


distressed district. 

The third class of Kazanites, mechanics, 
workmen, petty tradesmen, live, in unwhole- 
some streets and houses, an extremely 
wretched life. They are fed upon black bread 
and cabbage soup. They drink great quanti- 
ties of tea, and also of a stronger liquor 
entitled vodki ; for, like most of the degraded 
and ignorant classes of men in the world, they 
are happiest when they can intoxicate them- 
selves. These people surpass the merchants 
in regard for the externals of religion. They 
observe fasts quite literally ; and, during Lent, 
eat nothing but dried mushrooms, salad, 
cucumbers, cabbage, and other vegetables : 
even of such diet many take only one meal a 
day. Out of their strictness has been bred a 
sect, for which we think we could find a 

arallel in England ; its members form the 


askolniki or sect of Old believers. They are | 
devoted to the ancient mode of worship in the | 


Church of Russia. They are great lovers of 
old books of prayer and relics. Their images 
are of the antique character, such as were 
inted in the old times, when every figure 
ad a skeleton-like body. They make it a 
great point to pronounce the “hallelujah” only 
twice ; to do it thrice, according to the form 
usual in Russia, they hold to be unlawful. 
They reverence only the eight-cornered cross, 


and they teach that the benediction of the| 


riest should be given with the two middle 
fingers—not with a thumb and two fingers in 


the way now heretically customary. The poor | 
ignorant people of this very ancient sect | 
are true to these opinions amidst cruel per-| 
secutions. On one occasion ten thousand | 


of them emigrated to the wilds of Siberia, 
where they hoped to remain unmolested 
in possession of their principles, and others 
have been known to set fire to their vil- 
lages and rush into the flames ; more willing 
to be burnt alive than concede any one of 
the points just stated. 

From this mention of burning villages we 
come to the last aspect, in which we propose 
to present the Russian Cauldron. It is a la- 
mentable,, but not an extraordinary fact for a 
Cauldron, that it is continually being set 
a-blaze. Kazan has been devastated—one 
might almost say burnt down— nine times 
during the last two hundred and sixty years, 
The last fire occurred when Mr. Turnerelli 
was residing there. He set out early one 
August morning, when a terrible wind was 
thickening the Cauldron with Kazan sum- 
mer dust, and on his way passed the spot 
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where several houses had been burnt down 
a few days before: they were still smoking, 
“Ah,” said a friend to him, “if they had 
been burning under this wind, we should 
have had the fire of eighteen hundred 
and fifteen over again !” 

The idea had scarcely been expressed before | 
the fire-bell sounded, engines and men came 
| sweeping through the streets, and the inhabi- 
tants rushed out to know in which direction 
|they were going. An elegant hotel was on 
fire in the street called Prolomnaya. Mr, | 
| Turnerelli and his friend hurried to the scene, | 
| The wind roared among the flames and carried 
| burning brands in all directions ; neighbours | 
| were emptying their houses, fire-engines were | 
\dashing about madly, people were scream. | 
|ing and shouting, and the fire-bell never 
ceased, | 

The flames spread from house to house, they 
caught the Church of the Ascension ; presently 
|down came its tower and bells. Masses of 
| burning wood, blown over the roof of a hun- 
| dred houses, fell on the Dome Sobrany, the 
}assembly-room of the nobles. Up rose the 
black smoke of the fire. On went the flames 
and seized the palace of the governor-general 
more churches caught. Although there was 
much brick and stone, there werea great many 
wooden structures. The hot sun of summer | 
had dried everything up, and wherever the | 
wind carried a burning fragment, it seldom | 
failed to kindle something. Fires sprung up | 
in places at a distance of six miles ; to which 





|it was supposed that brands had been swept 


after having been shot up out of the crack- 
ling Cauldron, by the fury of the storm, | 
Streets, churches, markets, bridges, hos 
pitals, barracks, and manufactories, were | 
all blazing together. Men, women, and chil- | 
dren rushed out of doors with images in their 
hands, and prostrated themselves in vain be+ 
They were forced to 
fly and leave their dwellings in the hold of | 
the destroyer. The flames rolled to the Uni- | 
versity—a magnificent structure upon a hill, 
containing many rare treasures, and especially 
a famous Oriental library. The Observatory 
took fire, and the students rushed in, at great | 
risk to themselves, to save the instruments. 
The grand refractor was broughtsafely, by eight 
youths, down an almost perpendicular ladder, 
The rector’s house was burnt, the library fell | 
into the jaws of the devourer, when the wind 
shifted suddenly, and it was saved. 

In the town there was the crash of falling 
towers, the clang of bells, the beating of drums, 
the crying of the frantic, and through all, the 





roaring of the wind and of the fire ; there was 
the awful sheet of livid flame, and there were 
the thick clouds of smoke, and dust, and 
burning ashes. He who went abroad to see 
the fire when it began in one quarter, had, 
after no long time, to rush back, that he might 
save what he could out of the wreck of his 
own distant home. The way back lay by 
burning houses, and sometimes through burn- 
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ing streets. Two or three main thoroughfares|and bubbling Russian Cauldron is kept in 


full boil. 


had been paved with wood ; the wood pave- 
ment was burning, and looked like a fiery sea. 
With fire on all sides, there was no alternative 
but to rush over this, and to hurry with all 
speed out of the devoted place. 

The fortress of Kazan is built on an 
adjacent hill; thither all the people took 
refuge, carrying in chariots, and oftener upon 
their backs, or in their hands, what portions 
of their property they had found time to 
save. ‘The fire was not subdued for several 
days ; the houseless people lived in tents, and 
| for a time many had to endure distressing 
hunger. 

An average of four such fires in a century 
| is certainly a heavy drawback on the pleasures 
of this delightful Cauldron. During the 
fire, thieves went about in gangs, broke 
houses open, and plundered them even before 
the eyes of their distracted owners. The 
liquor-shops were all captured ; no spirit was 
left to blaze, and crowds of drunken men and 
women were to be seen roaming up and down 
the burning streets, singing merry choruses. 
Hundreds of such creatures lay down and 
perished horribly among the flames. The 
drivers of the public conveyances, the Izvost- 
chicks, made market of the catastrophe in 
another way. For a load of goods, that they 
would have removed at any other time 
for fourpence, they demanded fifty to a 
hundred roubles, in advance. Even then, 
three out of five of these men did not 
deposit the goods as they promised, on the 
other bank of the Kazanka, but made off 
with them. 

We have heard enough now, probably, of 
this provincial ¢apital in the dominions of the 
Czar. Jt has not perished. The Emperor 
and the imperial family subscribed munifi- 
cently towards its restoration, and from many 
parts of Russia noble contributions were re- 
ceived for the relief of sufferers. The rich 
nobles and merchants of the place soon re- 
built mansions, manufactories, and churches. 
Kazan is now handsomer than before; but there 
is still no such thing as water supply or a fire- 

lug in the town, and there are sundry other 
ittle matters wanted that are almost as essen- 
tial to a civilised existence as silk stockings 
and champagne. ‘The surrounding country 
was once famous for fertility; now it is a 
desert. A little canal and drainage work 
would make a mighty difference to Kazan; 
but it is a thriving place, and what more can 
be wanted, save that there should be no lack 
of pleasure in it. Who talks about mortality? 
What matter plague, pestilence, and famine ; 
fire, flood, and persecution? Let the band 
strike up a polonaise ; let us all trip it “up 
stairs, down stairs, in my lady’s chamber,” 
and so back into the ball-room for a waltz. 
While there are nobles with plenty of money 
to lavish on themselves, and with plenty of 
power to grind down their slaves, all goes 
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AMBER WITCHERY. 


Durine the dreadful thirty years’ war in 
Germany, there lived in the island of Usedom, 
on the Prussian border of the Baltic, a quiet 
and simple-minded pastor named Schweidler, 
with his pes daughter Mary. The little 
village of Coserow, in which they dwelt, 
was sacked and ruined by the contend- 
ing armies, and the villagers escaped into 
the neighbouring cliffs and hills to save 
their lives. When the danger was over, they 
found themselves without homes, food, or 
money; and the pastor and his flock were 
driven nearly to starvation. One day Mary 
Schweidler went up the Streckelberg to pick 
some blackberries ; but.soon afterwards she 
ran back joyous and breathless to her father, 
with two shining pieces of amber, each nearly 
as large asa man’shead. As soon as she could 
recover breath, she told her father that, near 
the shore, the wind had blown away the sand 
from a vein of amber; that she straight- 
way broke off these pieces with a stick ; 
that there was an ample store of the pre- 
cious substance, and that she had covered it 
over to conceal her secret. 

The amber brought money, and the money 
brought food, and elothing, and comfort. 
But those were days when women were 
tortured and burnt for witchcraft; and 


it fell out that poor Mary Schweidler was 


regarded as a witch. How it ended with 
the pastor’s daughter the reader will see in 
Lady Duff Gordon’s admirable translation 
of Meinhold’s narrative of the Amber 
Witch. The unkind German critics have 
lately found out that it is all a fiction, written 
by Meinhold to mystify German critics of 
the Strauss school ; but, as a boy refuses to 
believe that Robinson Crusoe is aught but fact, 
so will we continue to believe that Mary 
Schweidler did pick up the two fine lumps of 
amber, and did undergo witch persecution. 
There have been as many theories to 
explain the nature and formation of amber 
as if it had been veritably bewitched, 
Jtem (as Pastor Schweidler would say): 
some observers have thought it must 
of animal origin, some vegetable, some 
mineral ; some have maintained that it is an 
animal substance similar to bees’-wax, and 
secreted by a peculiar kind of ant inhabiting 
ine forests ; others have affirmed that it must 
on fossil mineral, of antediluvian origin ; while 
a third party have given their suffrage to the 
theory that amber is a gum which oozes in a 
liquid state out of the pine tree, and then 
solidifies, These last theorists appear to be 
nearer the truth than either of the others ;- for 
the inseets and flies, and bits of leaves which 
are found in amber seem to show that it 
must have been in a liquid, or at any rate a 


merrily as a marriage-bell ; and the black /j viscid state when they were buried in the 
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substance. Besides the writers in ancient 
and medisval times, modern Russians and 
Germans have lately written about amber. 
Some wish to know whence amber was first 
obtained ; others inquire by what route it first 
reached the countries bordering the Mediterra- 
nean ; some occupy dozens of pagesin discussing 
the whereabout of Pliny’s “ Amber Islands.” 

There is no reason whatever why Mary 
Schweidler should not have picked up the two 
great pieces of amber in the place alleged ; for 
she lived on the very coast whence amber is 
| principally obtained. There are amber-dig- 
| gings and amber fisheries; both are near 
the sea margin, and both are attributed to 
the same cause. Amber, in truth, is believed 
to have flowed from pine trees, subjected to 
the action of subterranean heat; to have 
gradually solidified ; to have become mixed with 
charred wood and other small fragmentary 
matters; to have been driven by storms to the 
shores of the Baltic, and to have been 
there buried gradually deeper and deeper 
in the sand. These pieces are frequently 
washed ashore; and they are sometimes 
buried at a considerable depth. At the 
village of Stiirmen amber was first acci- 
dentally found in a field while being ploughed ; 
and thenceforward a regular process of mining 
was adopted for its extraction. After 
digging through quartz, sand, blue loam, 
and grey sandstone, the miners found splin- 





tered pieces of amber among the stone ;/| 
| five thousand dollars were oifered for it ; but 


but the real amber stratum appeared to be 
a dark grey rich earth mixed with peat. | 
There are amber m‘nes at the Prussian villages 
of Neu Kuhren, Rauschen, Briisterort, La- | 


pohnen, and other places. The miners dig 
away the useless soil and rock until they 
come to the precious substance ; and a small 
number of them, under very close supervision, 
pick out the amber very carefully with small 
tools, avoiding so far as is possible the fracture 
of any of the pieces. The bed or stratum con- 
taining the amber is seldom more than two to 
three feet in thickness. 

So much for the amber mining. .The amber 
fishing is generally carried on after a storm. 
Men wade out into the sea, provided with 
open-mouthed nets ; they gather the seaweed 
which floats upon the water ; they bring it to 
shore and spread it out on the sands; and 
then women and children carefully turn over 
the weed, and pick out bits of amber therefrom. 
Sometimes the men go out further from land, 
and scrape up bits of amber from the sea- 
bottom ; being clothed in dresses of leather, 
they care not about the ducking; but they 
| are sometimes in danger from the violence 
of the waves. Besides the amber mining and 
the amber fishing, there is a third method, 
which may be called amber gathering, more 
dangerous than either of the other two; 
the men arm themselves with iron hooks 
attached to long poles, and go in boats to 


explore the precipitous cliffs of the coast ; 





these they carefully examine by detaching 
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loose masses with their hooks ; but it happens 
not unfrequently that the boats are dashed 
against the cliffs, or that large masses of loose 
rubble fall upon them, and maim or even kil] 
the men. The King of Prussia contrives to 
obtain a little revenue of from ten to twenty 
thousand dollars annually from the amber 
which is found on his shores. It is said that at 
one time the revenue reached twenty-five 
thousand crowns per month. 

There were once some excellent bits of 
amber picked out of a clay-pit near our own 
Hyde Park Corner. Amber has been lately 
found on the Norfolk coast. It occurs also 
in Saxony, and Poland, and Sicily, and 
Siberia, and Greenland ; but the great store- 
house seems to be the Prussian shore of the 
Baltic, from Memel, past Kdénigsberg, to 
Dantzig ; and thus itis that Frederick William 
has more reason to be pleased with amber 
than Franz Joseph or any other monarch, | 
The bits thus obtained vary greatly in size; 
large specimens are rare. Mary Schweid- 
ler’s two lumps, as big as a man’s head, were 
decidedly enormous. Like precious stones, the 
value of amber increases much more rapidly | 
than in the ratio of the weight; insomuch | 
that if one piece be ten times as heavy as 
another, it will be worth greatly more than 
ten times as much money. A piece weighing | 
one pound, of fair quality, will readily sell for | 
ten or fifteen guineas. Some years agoa 
piece was found weighing thirteen pounds; | 


some American. merchants stated that its | 
value for the Constantinopolitan market would 
be not less than thirty thousand dollars, 
Indeed, large pieces of amber, like large | 
diamonds and fine pictures, have no definite 
price ; they are worth whatever a few wealthy 
connoisseurs will consent to give for them. | 
There has been one large mass brought to 
light in a curious way. It was found in the 
stomach of a slaughtered sheep, and appeared | 
to be composed of smaller masses which the 
animal must have swallowed with its food. It | 
was a good sound lump nevertheless ; for the 
heat and juices of the stomach had cemented 
the fragments very closely. The largest 
piece of amber at present known is in 
the Royal Museum at Berlin: it weighs 
eighteen pounds. Two pieces, weighing four 
and six pounds respectively, were exhibited 
in London two or three years ago. The years 
eighteen hundred and forty-four and eighteen 
hundred and forty-eight are said to have been 
especially lucky to theamber finders, the Baltic 
storms having thrown up large quantities. 
Amber is an obstinate and capricious 
substance to work; for it becomes 80 
hot and so highly electrical while being 
mechanically elaborated that it has a tendency 
to fly off in fragments. Hence ‘it is necessary | 
to fashion a number of pieces alternately, 
that each may cool after having been worked 
up into an excited state. The nodules are 
split on a leaden plate at a turning-lathe, and 
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are smoothed into shape by whetstones ; after | a fruitful source of literary illustration. The 
which they are polished with chalk and} wonder is, how they got there, until it is 
water, or with oil, and are finally rubbed with | explained that amber has once been a 
flannel. The workmen themselves are said |liquid. The little extraneous bodies com- 
to become nervous and electrified, owing | prise insects, leaves, drops of clear water, 
to the remarkably excitable nature of the | bits of metal, sand, pebbles, and stones. Some 
substance. They make of amber, pipe mouth- | of the insects evidently struggled hard when 
pieces, necklaces, bracelets, ear-rings, and|they found themselves entangled in the 
| various other articles ; including such amber | once viscid mass, for their legs and wings 
snuff-boxes as that of which Sir Plume was | alone are left, their heads and bodies being 
justly vain. Herr Jantzen, a Prussian manu-| nowhere. In the British Museum, at the east 
facturer, has even gone so far as to produce |end of the mineralogical gallery, are amber 
amber candlesticks, amber wine-glasses, and | specimens enough to give us quite a lesson 
amber work-boxes ; and Herr Winterfield, of |}on the subject; they are rich in insects 
Breslau, has displayed before us a vase,a set | with learned names; they vary in colour 
of chess-men, a knife and fork, fruit-knives,|from nearly white to deep red; they 
a paper-cutter, sets of buttons, work-boxes, | have all degrees of translucency from the 
pen-holders, frames for knitting-needles—all | transparent to the opaque. Some are long, 
of amber. Pieces of amber can be joined | some round, some smooth, some rough ; most 
by the aid of heat and a little linseed oil ;| of them are in the natural forms, but a few 
| and it may be rendered soluble to serve as| have been fashioned into mjniature bottles 
a varnish, or as a cement for broken glass|and cups. Sir Thomas Browne, the trusty 
or china, by being boiled with oil; it may|exposer of Vulgar Errors, fought strongly 
be imitated, at a humble distance, by a parti- | against insects in amber, declaring that they 
cular manner of treating gum-lac. were merely representations or imitations ; 
If we would know the real value and estima-|but herein experience and observation, 
tion of amber, we should keep company with | science and good sense, have all shown him te 
a Turk. He has his hookah or narghili, which | have been in the wrong ; for there is no longer 
has a receptacle for water or rose-water, | any doubt that amber-insects are real insects. 
through which the smoke passes before reach-| Dr. Mantell says, that there have been no 
ing his mouth ; the receptacle is an air-tight | fewer than eight hundred species of insects 
vessel surmounted by a bowl containing burn- | found in amber, some known at the present 
ing tobacco. The passage of the smoke | day, but mostly extinct species, 
through the water deprives it of some of its| Roguery finds something to do even with 
strong rank flavour, and cools it. The Turk|so pretty a subject as amber. It is mor- 
loves to hear the bubbling sound of the |tifying to know that amber is not always 
liquid as the smoke passes through it: he|amber—that it is sometimes copal; in so 
says it lulls and soothes him, like soft|far as copal is a resinous substance which 
| music, He does not sit with a yard of stub-|exudes spontaneously from certain species 
| born clay projecting from his lips. His pipe-| of trees, it may be regarded as a younger 
stem is flexible, being formed of a spiral wire | sister of amber; but it does not thence 
covered with leather, over which another wire |follow that those who prefer the elder 
is coiled to strengthen the tube ; but it he be | sister would willingly receive the other as a 
more moderate in his piping operations he uses | substitute. There are among the specimens 
astiff-stemmed tchibouque, It is in the amber | in the British Museum two marked respec- 
| mouth-piece of his splendid narghili that he | tively — Amber and Copan ; it would puzzle 
especially glories. He places it in the centre | any but a professional judge to distinguish one 
| of the apartment; his guests sit around, | from the other, for they are of the same colour; 
| and he lends a smoke to each in turn, by | they present similar degrees ot translucency 
Ls round the flexible tube from hand to|and polish, and both contain insects and 
and, and from mouth to mouth. He prides} other little fragments. Possibly the copal 
himself on the amber mouth-piece so much, | specimen may be lower; it may have been 
| that he will spend a little fortune upon it. He | picked up in this state ; but many a bit of so- 
has, as his countrymen generally have, a/| called amber is a delusion and a snare. Some- 
theory that amber is incapable of trans-| times a piece of copal is boldly put forth as a 
mitting infection, and this may have had| piece of amber; sometimes a good piece of 
very much to do with the growth of a liking | amber is backed and enlarged by a piece of 
on the part of the Turks for amber mouth-|copal ; while, at other times, a lump of 
oon He prefers the straw-coloured, trans-|copal is buried in the middle of a third 
ucent, slightly-clouded specimens ; and, for| hollow envelope of amber. Miueralogists 




















a bit of such amber he gives an astonishing | tell us that amber has a more shell-like 
price. If he be a very very wealthy Turk in-| structure than copal ; and chemists assert 
deed, he causes his amber imame or mouth-|that the white smoke from a bit of ig- 
piece to be studded with diamonds; then|nited amber gives forth a more fragrant 
its value may be anything you like toname. |odour than burning copal; and _ that 

Insects, and flies, and worms, and straws,|the means of detecting shams are thus af- 

and twigs found in amber, have always been! forded. Sir Thomas Browne received a letter 
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from Lord Yarmouth, descriptive of some 
beautiful specimens of amber received from 
the Baltic;. but my lord goes on to ob- 
serve that a Mr. Henshaw “confesseth he 
was like to have been cheated by a merchant 
with a piece that had somewhat included in 
it, which he found to be rosin ; and we have 
a way to counterfeit it very handsomely, 
which he has taught: me; and if we hada 
workman to help us, might do many pretty 
things of that nature.” 

No doubt. There are many ways to do 
“pretty things,” and to “counterfeit very 
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handsomely ” with sham amber. The beau- 
tiful black varnish used by coachmakers, and | 
the lighter amber varnish used for wood-) 
work, and the amber-oil and succinic-acid | 
employed in medicine and chemical processes 
are probably made from real amber ; but the | 
pieces kept as specimens, and especially | 
those which coptain insects, are ‘more likely | 
to.comprise a few of those which have been | 
doctored “very handsomely.” An‘insect can | 
be put into a bit of copal and made a “ pretty 





thing.” However, we will not suppose that 


this fraud is very frequently committed. 


THE HERMIT OF DAMBURGVILLE. 


Nor very long ago the course of duty 
carried me abroad, and I spent some time in 
a little continental town which, if you please, 
I will call Damburgville-Cittapoli, although 
it may have been neither in Holland, 
Germany, France, Italy nor Greece. I am 
about to tell the true tale of a person living 
in that town, and wish so to do without 
directing anybody’s eyes towards him. 

In the parish church of Damburgville-| 
Cittapoli mass is celebrated—so much I am 
obliged to say—and at that church I was in| 
the habit of attending pretty regularly. [| 
used to see there a very devout-looking man | 
who was never absent from his place, and | 
whose humility of bearing and extreme seri- 
ousness of demeanour fixed upon him a good 
deal of attention. He had the figure and 
the movements of a tolerably young man, at | 
any rate of a man under forty, but he seemed | 
to be sixty years old in the face, I thought, | 
when I used to meet him for the sake of| 
looking at him in the porch. His dress was| 
too coarse to belong to a gentleman, and 
yet-was remarkable for a gentleman’s neatness, 
He spoke to no one, and once or twice shrank 





back against the wall that he might not be| 
by me when I was passing him. He! 


touched 
used to wear gloves too when all other hands 
were bare, at the communion. 

I made inquiries and obtained no clue to the 
knowledge I desired ; nobody seemed to know 
who the man was, except one friend who 
supposed it must be “Vat you call the 
Jack Ketch.” I said that he was not at all 
that sort of person, Then I was advised to 





ask the priest concerning him, “for he knew 
everybody.” 
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I had made friends with the priest, and 
did not hesitate to take my friend’s advice, | 
His reverence informed me that from my 
description the person who had excited my 
curiosity must be——what shall I take for 
a name—Bertram de’ Medici. 

“De’ Medici!” I said; “surely I have 
heard of that name before.” 

“Probably,” said the priest. “It is one of 
our historic names. The person of whom 
you speak belongs to an illustrious family.” 

“And yet he is unknown here.” 

“His history is strange, and 7 is not 
unknown here. He has ‘no associates.” The 
good old gentleman then eased my mind by 
telling me the story upon the getting of 
which my heart had long been set. 

Bertram would have been born with all 
possible advantages, if, as the father said, he 
had not possessed an innate propensity for evil, 
His nurses despaired of him, his mother grieved 
for him, at school he was the leader of every 
rebéllion. He was clever, but misused his abi- 
lities. Asa young man he learnt what he should 
have shunned—sympathised with what he 
should have hated, and by the time he had 
become fairly a\man he was a perfect villain, 
Master of his property, he wasted it—he 
became estranged, and at last wholly cut off 
from his family, and the tribunals of justice 
grew to be more and more familiar with 
his face. He endured many short imprison- 
ments under feigned names; at last, for a 
capital crime, he was condemned to death, 
but his sentence was commuted, and in the 
flower of his years he was sent for life to 
the galleys. 

His fate did not cow or alter him. The 
convicts spend much of their time in work. 
Galleys are legal fictions now-a-days. The 
men work on the reads or in the dockyards, 
Their hard labour is aggravated by a heavy 
chain fastened from the waist to the ankle; 
sometimes two prisoners are chained together, 
and are thus for years compelled into associa- 
tion. Bertram was strong—easily performed 
his work—liked the society of criminals, and 
was a pattern to them all of carelessness ;— 
he was the man to cheer despondency or to 
put down remorse in others, This courage 
lasted till the list of men, who were older pri- 
soners than himself, became shorter and he 
approached the distinction of being! senior 


| among those about him who were undergoing 


punishment for life. Then-he became restless, 
envied those who went out after short proba- 
tions into the gay world again; he became 
melancholy. He felt no remorse, but he 
was ‘weary of monotony; of the walls and 
the sea, the bed and the chain. He wanted 
liberty. 

One day as he sat on his bed knitting, the 
soldier in charge of the ward called him by 
name. He rose, and having answered, found 
that he had not been called alone ; five other 

risoners were summoned. The six men were 
ed under guard to a room in which sat the 
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superior officer, with one or two others, and 
the nature of the business in hand was ex- 
plained to them. In one of the provincial 
towns there had died a government official, 
whose place it was usual to supply from 
among the convicts of the worst class. The 
office was that of executioner of the town of 
Damburgville-Cittapoli, and the six prisoners 
selected were to have the option given them, 
each in his turn, of buying freedom by accept- 
ance of the vacant office. 

They were told that the salary was.a good 
one, but that the officer appointed would live 
quite alone, because of course the townspeople 
would not visit with the headsman, even if he 
were a gentleman and not a convict of the 
lowest class. Bertram stood fourth in the 
order of seniority ; and was therefore pained 
to feel that he should lose this very good 
chance of emancipation. 

He did not lose at. 

The first who was called forward declined 
to leave the prison, ‘saying that he was iac- 
customed to it, and should not know what to 
do with himself at Damburgville, with nobody 
to speak to. 

The second who was called answered that 
he should not like to undertake such bloody 
work, At this there was a general laugh, 
because the man was known to have com- 
mitted more than one murder, He understood 
the laugh, and offered explanation of his 
scruple. He said that there was a difference 
between some things and other things; that 
when a fellow was in the humour, and had 
something pretty to gain, money or revenge, 
he did not mean to say that he was any way 
tender ; but that it was quite another matter 
to be taking to blood as a business for one’s 
daily bread. 

The third convict ‘said that he did not 
reckon himself a worse or better Christian 
than his neighbour who had ‘last spoken ; he 
had been bad enough in his time, and thought 
it fit now to amend. If he went out into 
temptation he could not answer for what 
mischief he might do. 

Bertram next had liberty to speak, and he 
accepted the place without any hesitation. 
He was instructed that he had leave to 
depart when he chose, and the necessary 


passports were immediately given to him, 
with a sum of money for his first expenses. 


He was ordered to announce himself to the 


chief magistrate of the town, when he arrived 

Saenvilte, and informed that the 
papers necessary to instal him in this office 
would at once be drawn out and sent for 
signature to the capital, whence they would 


at Dam 


be sent in due course to his new employers. 


Bertram de’ Medici was really free, and 
would not waste a moment in delay. He put 
off his prison clothes, dr-ssed himself in a 
common suit, and made such haste that he 
was able to leave his prison home by:the first 
public conveyance that set out after he had 
reer his liberty. -So.he arrived at Dam- 
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burgville while he was still in the first flush 
of exultation and surprise. 

After refreshing himself at an inn, and 
paying some attention to his toilet, he went 
out, traversing the streets with the gladness 
of a child, inquired for the mayor’s house, 
sent in his highly respectable name on a card, 
and was ushered into the drawing-room. It 
was with extreme surprise that he found 
himself received by the mayor and his family 
as a visitor, and treated with respect. Almost 
immediately, however, he remembered that 
the worthy magistrate could not yet have 
received the papers that officially explained 
his business in the town. He had followed 





orders in presenting himself on his arrival, 
but having done that, he was in no hurry to 
explain his errand. Having been accustomed 
to good society in early life, his manners and 
address were such as would very well lend 
themselves to the sustainment of his worship 
in an error out of which De’ Medici proposed 
to extract a few days’ pleasure. He therefore 
did not undeceive the mayor, but suffered 
himself to be asked the usual questions as to 
what he had seen and wished to see. He also 
courteously received the usual offers of assist- 
ance and of introductions. After a pleasant 
bit of chat, he took leave, but not before he 
| had accepted an invitation to meet the family 
at the theatre on the succeeding evening, and 
to accompany them afterwards to an enter- 
tainment at the house of one of the most 
distinguished families residing in the place. 
The convict went to bed that night at his 
inn, thinking himself a happy fellow, and 
slept soundly under that impression. The 
following day found him pretty much of the - 
same opinion. If from time to time a thought 
of the near future flashed across him, he 
drove it away with the calculation that he 
must have two or three clear days in his 
power, and that it was his part as a man of 
\sense simply to make the best use of this 
|time. Accordingly he spent the morning in 
\a lounging exploration of the town and neigh- 
bourhood, dined well, amused himself at 
| billiards, and at length, towards dusk, saun- 
| tered towards his inn, to prepare for the 
| theatre, and for the ball that was to follow. 
As he walked along, his position struck him 
for the twentieth time in its amusing point of 
view. He enjoyed vastly the idea of the 
trick he was about to play the select circles 
of Damburgville. There was no chance of 
his being recognised ; he should feel perfectly 
free to act the gentleman among gentlemen 
and ladies too. The ladies he quite longed to 
meet ; for years he had been banished from 
their company! But those hard years were 
over; he should talk and dance with the 
politest. Might he not do more? If the 
could set: on foot a marriage, no matter with 
whom! He had done things more difficult 
than that, only his time was very short. if 
he could but get it announced publicly in the 
Damburgville Argus that a contract was 
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in contemplation between the high-born and 
accomplished and their distinguished 
visitor, M. Bertram de’ Medici, what sport 
he should have when his credentials after- 
wards arrived! His fun would live for ever 
im the horror of all Damburgville. He would 
bow to his select friends whenever he met 
them, and mock at them in the public street. 
His malicious reverie occupied his attention 
so completely at one minute, that he ceased 
to observe whither he was going, and following 
mechanically in the track of many persons 
who were on the way before him, was aroused 
by finding himself in a blaze of light. 

He had entered a church. That too was 
funny. He wondered how long it had been 
since he was in such a place before, and 
determined that he might as well look about 
him there a little, as it would be long enough 
before he met with such another opportunity. 
He stared about, and saw what is usually to 
be seen at the hour of the Benediction, an 
altar lighted,a priest officiating, and a kneeling 
congregation, mostly made up of women. 

It was the church belonging to a convent 
of the nuns of St. Mary Ann. These nuns 
cultivate music, and are often skilled in it ; 
so much so that they sometimes teach singing. 
They form an unseen choir in their own 
public services. While Bertram was gazin 
carelessly around, the temper of his min 
corresponding to the grin upon his counte- 
nance, the choir of nuns began to sing the 
Salve Regina. He was impressed by the 
effect of the music, and sat down to enjoy 
more at his ease, for the first time after very 
many years, the harmony of treble voices. 
By degrees he ceased to know that he was 
listening. He was receiving the sounds pas- 
sively, giving himself up wholly to the new 
and exquisite sensation. 

After a little while he had forgotten all 
that was about him; he saw nothing. The 
music had become his atmosphere, in which 
he seemed to be alone with something 
pure and powerful. Its power was put 
forth more and more strongly, his heart 
was strangely stirred, his brain was full 
of visions. It was all involuntary. The 
refinement of his early training perhaps made 
him capable of being overcome be the 
supreme power of sweet sounds. I do not 
know, but I tell what is true, though I 
envelope truth within a mystery of vain and 
foolish names. Bertram de’ Medici saw the 
history of his own.life, from youth upwards, 
floating upon the chant. He shuddered at the 
memory of things over which, in the acting, 
he had been indifferent, or even pleased. The 
realities of his whole life seemed to be loath- 
some. For the first time he saw them as 
they looked in contrast with ideal purity. 
Plunged thus into contemplation, he was left 
unconscious of the ceasing of the music, and 
he did not know what other portions of the 
service followed it, how long the whole lasted, 
or when all was at an end. He did not know 


that the lights were all out, and that the 
church doors were about to be closed, when 
the sacristan found him, still kneeling, weeping 
on the pavement. 

It was not till the next morning that the 
convict thought of his unfulfilled engagement 
at the theatre. He made several efforts to 
bring back his old feelings, to restore his 
pride in his own evil. They were vain, for 
the music held him fast. He walked out to 
reflect. His new feelings would not be re- 

lled—they seemed to have become part of 

is nature ; and at length he yielded willingly 
to their dominion. Before he returned to 
the house he had sought counsel of a priest, 
and had delivered into the hands of the 
mayor the letter of introduction which at 
once placed him in his true position. 

It may be supposed that the office which 
had been so eagerly accepted by De’ Medici 
became afterwards an occasion of extreme 
distress ; but there was left to him no possi- 
bility of an exchange; he must go through 
with what he had begun. He is now, there- 


fore, the headsman at Damburgville, in which 
town he leads an exemplary lite. 


THE ROBINS. 


Wr'rk leaving the old home, robins, 
To morrow-morn in vain 

Your tiny bills shall tap for us, 
Against the well-known pane. 

I've thought all day how I might find 
(Weak fancy though it be) 

Some kindly spell to print our names 
On your bird-memory. 


Blithe children we were all, robins, 
When long and long ago, 

You flashed on our delighted eyes 
Like rubies in the snow. 

How soon the new and precious pets 
Grew intimate and bold! 

And then the ‘ Children in the Wood,’ 
With family-pride we told. 


I fancied when a child, robins, 
Nay, more than fancied, felt, 
Because its name was Faéry-Hill, 
That here the fairies dwelt. 
The lilies seemed their palaces, 

The roses royal bowers, 
Sweet homes and tiny cottages 
Were all the meaner flowers. 


That myrtle—when ‘twas set, robins, 
So fresh and bright were both, 

That tree and child, my father said, 
Were twins in healthy growth. 

The tree has flourished fair since then 
But I, I scarcely know 

The tint of my old flush of health, 
Which faded long ago. 


You left me not for that, robins, 
But trustingly would lead 

To my sick bed your chirping brood, 
From this weak hand to feed. 
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I’ve thought that He who sent a bird 
To give the Prophet food, 

Through you sent many a gentle thought, 
To do my spirit good. 


I would not take you hence, robins, 
To cage you in a room ; 
I dread too much the city streets, 
To shroud you in their gloom. 
But when the winter violets 
Spring ‘neath your nesting tree, 
You’ve seen me gather them so oft, 
Perchauce you'll think of me, 


I wish I knew who next, robins, 
Shall tend these gardens fair ; 
And who of you, our pretty birds, 
Hereafter shall take care. 
I like to fancy little steps, 
Amid the bowers, and fain . 
Would love the child who in their shad 
Shall dream my dreams again. 


Goodbye then, once for all, robins, 
Where’er our lives we spend, 

We know they're folded in the hand 
Of Ong, our common friend. 

Yet shall this old home o'er us throw 
Its radiance to the last, 

Inlaying as with jewels pure, 
The present with the past. 


PLANT ARCHITECTURE. 


A nappy thought of Goethe has led to 
the discovery that in a ~_ of the highest 
form of organisation and the most perfect 
development, flower and fruit are but the 
repetition of the foliage. The -leaf is 
the Proteus which, in its power of assuming 
a varying series of shapes, climbs upward 
on the stem in a constant progression of 
form until reaching the apex it combines 
| with other leaves to produce both fruit and 
| flower, accomplishing the renewal of vegetable 
life. Both fruit and flower may be resolved 
into whorls of leaves, differing, indeed, from 
those which constitute the verdant mass of 
foliage, but only in degree and not in kind ; so 
| that a constant ascension is perceptible 
| throughout all foliar modifications. While 
the leaves are still young, they are all similar ; 
it is only in attaining their perfect develop- 
ment that they undergo a gradual metamor- 
phosis, which relieves the plant-world from 
endless monotony of feature, and gives to 
vegetation its sesthetic charms. In the words 
of him who gave birth to the leading idea, 


“ All shapes are similar, yet all unlike.” 


The progression of leaf forms upon the plant 
moves upward in orderly ascent, and each 
step is so clearly marked that the links in 
the chain may be separately distinguished, 
In the perfect plant seven such stages of leaf- 


development are seen. They have been 
compared to the seven stories of a noble 
palace, in which the upper chambers are 
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ever more magnificently decorated than the 
lower, 

The first, or lower stem-leaf formation, 
including sheath-like leaves, often partially 
excluded from light, although tending up- 
| wards, leathery in substance, darkly yellow 
in colour, marks the basement of the plant- 
structure. The second, or proper stem-leaf 
formation, including the great mass of the 
foliage of the plant, of rich green colour, and 
of luxuriantly diverse form, corresponds to the 
ground-floor of the building. The third, or 
upper stem-leaf formation, constituting the 
next story, serves admirably to maintain the 
harmony of the structure, exhibiting tract- 
like leaves which approach, in construction, to 
the calyx-leaf formation. This consists of 
broad massive leaves, sometimes deeply ver- 
dant, sometimes tinged with other colours, 
and melting into the flower-leaf. In this 
formation, the leaf attains its highest beauty : 
delicate in structure, and dyed with the most 
gorgeous hues, the flower-leaf combines the 
most marvellous diversity of form, and the 
most delicious perfume, with an exquisite 
harmony of colour. In the stamen-leaf forma- 
tion, the flower-leaf is remarkably metamor- 
phosed—the sides of the leaf being pushed 
upwards on its stalk, and resting, to form a 
bag in which are developed the pollen-cells, 
the fertilizing agents in the production of the 
new plant. This change of flower-leaf into 
stamen-leaf being checked, there result the 
double flowers with which every one is 
acquainted, in which increase of the flower- 
leaves is obtained at the expense of the 
stamens. In the last formation of the fruit- 
leaf story, the destiny of the leaf is fulfilled ; 
struggling upward on the stem, it reaches its 
highest development, and attains its noblest 
form when nearest the sky. Here the leaf- 
character is almost lost, for the individual 
fruit-leaves are crowded together, uniting to 
form a cavity, in which the fruit bud is deve- 
loped and which becomes the cradle of future 
generations of plants. 

It must not be imagined that all the indi- 
vidual forms here described make their ap- 
panne in every plant ; but in all plants may 

traced a more or less perfect imitation of this 
entire series of development: and in passing 
in review all the gradations of plant-forms, 
we clearly distinguish the eternal repetition of 
the same process of generation, in accordance 
with the law expressed in all its conditions in 
the perfectly organised individual. With this 
magic wand we compel all vegetable nature to 
express its conditions of being ; and it utters 
the language of unswerving obedience to the 
primal law of formation by recurrence in higher 
forms of the original type. That which most 
impresses us in contemplating the inexhaust- 
ible variety of the plant-world, is not so much 
the diversity of form as the unity in diversity. 
This vital truth finds fresh illustration in 
the animal kingdom. Just as the leaf is 
the unit of the plant, so is the vertebra, or 
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component part of the spine, the unit of the 
animal body. The vertebra is the type of the 
spine, which is formed by heaping vertebra 
on vertebra; and in the transformation of 
the vertebra lies the secret of the animal 
structure. At the extremity of the spine, 
nature projects modified parts of vertebree, as 
arms ; ‘at the end of these, she puts forth new 
modifications, as hands, Below, the process 
is repeated in the development of legs and 
feet. At the summit of the column, the 
vertebra assumes its highest form; three 
vertebre, arched over, form the chamber for 
the reception of the governing brain of man. 
As the leat moves upward from «stage to 
stage, ending at last with the flower and the 
seed, so the vertebra, rising in the nobility of 
its use, envelopes first stomach, then heart, 
closing with the head, in which are concen- 
trated the boundless powers of the human 
intellect. 

It is thus that the plant is built up. 
‘The marvels of its construction throw into 
shade all that has been imagined by the most 
daring romancist, or realised by the most 
successful architect. The fairy dwelling of 
Aladdin, and the.no less fairy palace of Paxton 
sink into insignificance. For the building of 
this floral palace no complex instruments, no 
multiplied combinations of lever, wheel and 
pulley are employed. Stone by stone the fairy 
fabric rises, while the unseen architect works 
on unweariedly, not alone planning but exe- 
cuting, not alone skilfully disposing the 
materials, but itself preparing them. This 
architect—under the Great Architect of all— 
is the vegetable cell, which, in ‘its varying 
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renders them alike impervious’ to rain or dust, 
We can hardly boast of having been equally 
successful in protecting our most gorgeous 
palaces from the destructive effects of these 
foreign agencies. It is curiously illustrative 
of the economy of nature, whose precautions 
are never in excess, although always sufficient, 
that this outer protective layer is not de- 
veloped in aquatic plants, where it would be 
unnecessary. In the interior of the plant 
palace we see equally faultless results pro- 
duced by no less simple means. The same 
vegetable cell which by assuming a flattened 
form, constituted so efficient a protective 
wall, is here employed to attain other objects, 
Perhaps, strength and power of resistance are 
desired ; a solid mansion is to be erected, 
which will defy the force of the angry winds, 
and deride the impotent fury of the elements 
through centuries of time. And now the cell 
is elongated, its walls are thickened, and 
spiral fibres are deposited within it. It is no 
longer a delicate vesicle : it is metamorphosed 
| into a strong hollow column, .a cylinder or a 
prism. It assumes a thousand varying forms, 
but everywhere it so harmonises with sur- 
| rounding shapes, so thoroughly dovetails with 
its neighbours, that no unnécessary chink is - 
left throughout the solid masonry. Each cell 
appears to be accurately measured, and care- 
fully fitted into its precise situation. No 
adaptation by mechanical means could be 
|more perfect.; the plumb-line would have 
failed to produce a more complete contiguity 
|of parts. Each stone in the edifice is adapted 
to every elevation or depression on the neigh- 
|bouring parts. Columns and _ cylinders 











forms of activity, purifies the air we breathe bevelled off at either extremity leave small 
by absorbing the poisonous products of respi- | interspaces, into which fit accurately other 
ration, provides for the sustenance of animal elementary forms ; and although unnumbered | 


life the materials of food, and clothes ‘the 
earth with:a rich:mantle of beauteous forms. 
Working under fixed and invariable laws this 
almost invisible globule evolves unaided the 
whole structure of the plant. It is by the 
help of the microscope that we have learnt to 
oa the beautiful and effective sim- 
plicity of the plant architecture, and have 
traced out with tolerable :accuracy ‘the plan 
of the designer. 

The stones of which the edifice is con- 
structed are throughout the same; every- 
where we recognise this marvellous organism 
of the vegetable:cell ; but it is so modified in 
each situation as to meet the special require- 
ments of its position. First let us examine 
the external walls of the plant:mansion, and 
here, on the very threshold, we are compelled 
to — and admire the perfection of the 
architectural arrangement. It is impossible 
to conceive any more excellently devised 
roofing than that which is formed by the 
outer layer of flattened .cells, which serve to 


millions of cells are included in the structure, 
(no one is misplaced or carelessly inserted. 

The same faultless perfection in the archi- 
tectural arrangements is evinced in ‘the 
| Varying degrees of consolidation to-which the 
eells attain. If the giant oak is to lift its | 
| sturdy form, a large amount of intercellular 
substance, the hard cement of the plant, is 
deposited, the cell-wall-is greatly thickened, 
the cell-cavity is considerably diminished, 
perhaps completely obliterated, and thus a 
firm unyielding structure is built up, against 
which the boisterous winds will vainly spend 
their force. Put if the graceful lily is to rear 
its slender stalk, the still tender cells build 
up a delicate structure which yields to the 
slightest impulse, and bends before the ‘blast 
I dare not brave. 

In examining the architecture of the plant, 
however, we are reminded that it is nota 
mere invert mass, but a living organism 
ceaselessly employed in the accomplishment 
of important chemical actions, equally essen- 








protect the plant from injurious external in-|tial:to its own existence and to the preserva 
fluences. Firmly united so that they may be/|tion of the balance of organic nature. Gases 
frequently stripped off as:a continuous layer, | and fluids are to be absorbed and expired im 
they secrete a thin resinous coating, which! an altered form, and it becomes essential that 
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the thickening of the cells, as in wood, with- 
out which the existence of such massive 
structures as trees would be impossible, 
should not interfere with the free diffusion of 
nutritive fluid. Since the plant cell receives 
its nourishment by the continued absorption 
and elimination of fluid through its.cell-walls, 
it is evident that.in thickening and hardening, 
these walls, in order to acquire stability and 
power of resistance, it is at. the same time 
shutting itself off from a due supply of 
nourishment. But in the economy of the 
eell-architecture nothing is forgotten; and 
although compelled to’ erect these solid 
buttresses, the ccll does not the less remember 
to leave here and there a small spot at which 
the walls retain their original delicacy and 
remain easily permeable by fluids. So minute 
are these depressions: that they are with 
difficulty perceived, even when magnified a 
thousand fold: nevertheless, they always 
exist to a greater or less extent. There is 
nothing in the whole range of the plant 
architecture more admirable than the ar- 
rangement of these dottings. 
minute as they are, and apparently formed 


on chance positions in the cell-wall, they are | 


yet found to bear a determinate relation to 
similar depressions in other neighbouring 
cells; so that, by their exact opposition, a 
communication is established between a suc- 
eession of cells, and a channel is opened for 
the nutritive fluid, which extends to the 
external layers of the plant. This impervious 
tissue of external cells bears no less important 
a relation to the nourishment of the plant 
than to its protection from foreign injury and 
isolation from external influences. Without 
its aid the processes of nutrition could not be 
carried on—the action of the sun would 
produce universal exhalation from the whole 
surface. The sap, which is the life-blood, 
would be rapidly dried up, and the plant 
would perish. On the other hand, if the 
special provision were not made for the 
support of continued expiration of vapour, 
death would be no less inevitable ; we may be 
sure, therefore, that the plant architect has 
not forgotten to make such a provision in 
preparing the plans for the construction of 
this noble edifice. The passages which have 
just been described, as being formed between 
the cells, communicate with little openings— 
mouths the botanists call them—existing in 
great numbers on the under surface of leaves 


especially : along these passages the vapours | 


creep, passing through cell-wall after cell-wall 
until they reach the external atmosphere. 
So rapid is the exhalation of these mouths, 
so efficient is the provision for the respiration 
of the plant, that an acre of plants have been 
ascertained to eliminate during the period 
of vegetation, about’ two million pounds of 
vapour. 

In the construction of the plant mansion, 
due care is ever 
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secretions of the vegetable organism. In 
these chambers we see the most diverse 
forms and arrangements according to the 
nature of the substance to be lodged. In 
one we see a fit receptacle for air, in another 
for .oil globules, for starch, for sugar, for 
granules of green, yellow, red, or blue 
pigment, for bunches of crystals. It is 
impossible to conceive anything more varied 
than the view presented by a section of a 
plant seen under the microscope. 

If now we review the whole internal 
economy of the structure of the plant, we 
can hardly express adequately our wonder 
and admiration at the multiform perfection 
of its arrangements, It is. not only that the 
plant, like the bee-hive, may be mathe- 
matically proved to be erected on faultless 
scientific principles. It is not only that it 
combines lightness with strength and exqui- 
site beauty with solid utility. But as we 
survey the actions of the plant we rise to the 
perception that this perfect edifice so com- 
plete in its oneness of purpose and develop- 
ment consists in an union of individuals: 
that it is a mass of separate and widely 
differing mansions, The stones which .so 
perfectly fulfilled their part in the entire 
structure, are no longer stones: they are 
themselves complete chemical manufactories, 
carrying on the most diverse processes, and 
elaborating the most various products. 
Unlike the stones'in any other mansion, they 
have entirely distinct and separate exist- 
ences; they are different in function, and 
roust therefore possess some characteristic 
peculiarities of construction, imperceptible 
though. they be to the human eye, aided by 
all the appliances of science, -Nevertheless, 
they all combine in a consentaneous effort 
for the well-being of the whole plant, aiding 
to perform the processes of general nutrition. 
Hence they seem’to holdia double relation— 
aptly typifying our own position’ since 
like us they have both an individual existence, 
(in respect to which they are only concerned 
in performing their own duties and exercisin 
their own special functions,) and a soci 
position which calls upon them to aid in 
operations that aim at .the general good. 
Thus the whole plant-mansion is supplied 
with food without the aid of pump or engine, 
and its inimitable chemical operations are 
carried on without seale or balance. But, 
sooner or later death enters also into this 
paradise. In the very centre of this lovely 
temple, one stone after another yields to 
inevitable decay: even while its green 
banners float proudly or joyously on ‘the 
breeze, the canker-worm eats its way within. - 
Soon the girders and cross-beams fail— 
column after column falls—at last the very 
corner-stones give way, and the ruins of the 
noble edifice lies shattered in the dust, 

A ray of light. pierces the gloom of this dark 


taken to provide secret |scene, sketched by Goethe with a master’s 


chambers and store rooms for the various!hand. A consolation still remains for us, 
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even while mourning over the ruins of this | lying within half an hour’s ride, or say a 


glorious temple. We are solaced by the 
reflection that if change is Nature’s law, rota- 
tion is her remedy; and that thus the death 
of the one individual is but the signal for the 
development of new forms of being, for whose 
existence it furnishes the material conditions. 

The highest point of view from which we 
can regard the architectural operations of the 
cell is as the expression of the universality 
and mutual limitation of the forces of nature. 
Within this delicate organism are busied the 
mighty powers which regulate the physical 
life of the universe. The delicate vegetable 
cell is the theatre wherein the Titanic powers 
of Nature display their wonders, Light— 
Heat—Attraction— Gravitation — Electricity 
—these are the forces that work within the 
narrow limits of the cell. Within its walls 
are enslaved the forces which arch above us 
the starry heavens, and prescribe to the sun 
and its planets their undulating course. They 
are the “potent ministers of its will,” and 
bow to its “strong bidding,” compelled to 
obedience by the resistless laws of their Great 
Author, at whose decree the vegetable cell 
appears as the artificer of the organic 
creation. 


THE ROVING ENGLISHMAN, 
GREEK FIRE. 


My first excursion on this lovely island—Mi- 
tylene, the Lesbos of the Greeks—was to one 


of those convents for women which have been 
called the reproach and scandal of the Greek 
Church. Iam not going to enter into this 
uestion. All I can say is, that we drank 
ourteen glasses of rakee there, with coffee 
and sweetmeats to match, and that all were 
of such excellent quality that we felt none 
the worse for it. The sisters also seemed to 
have a happy knack of lighting pipes. We 
had some hesitation about smoking at first, 
in spite of the custom of the country ; but 
our scruples were soon overcome. Indeed, 
the pious ladies smoked themselves, and pro- 
duced a chibouque from a sly recess to offer 
one of us. The sisters had even a clever way 
of cutting tobacco, and kept a plentiful store 
of it—an excellent thing in woman. 

There were seventy inmates; but as those 
in our room were rather elderly, we asked to 
see some more of the sisterhood, and several 
came. We bought some gloves and stockings 
of them—the convent having a thriving trede 
in those articles—and then went upon our way. 

The scenery round the convent, like that 
in the neighbourhood of most religious esta- 
* blishments, was surpassingly beautiful ; and 
after all, I thought, as we rode through the 
olive-trees, why should not ladies have the 
power of entertaining their friends hand- 
somely as well as gentlemen? For the rest, 
perhaps the best thing to say about it is 
“ Honi soit qui mal y pense.” 

From the convent we went to a monastery 





pleasant afternoon’s walk. It was situated in 
a delightfully secluded nook, at the foot of a 
hill ; and, as the view of it gradually broke 
upon the eye, embowered in trees, it was 
positively enchanting. 

Alighting at the gate, we were received with 
a degree of courtesy which carried us in imagi- 
nation at once two hundred years back. Ser- 
vitors in quaint religious habits came forward 


to hold our stirrups as we dismounted, and | 


to marshal us into the presence of the 
superior, a grave and reverend man of plump 
but devout aspect. 


There was a beautiful carved altar-piece, and 


great profusion of gilding and silver lamps, | 


I was shocked, however, to see the Deity 


represented with a triangular glory over his | 
head, which might easily be mistaken for a | 


cocked hat. 


There was an air of repose about the 
place, which had its effect upon the spirits; | 
and it was with muffled foot-fall that I | 
followed the superior up the spotless stairs | 


and along the noiseless galleries till we 
reached his study—a handsome room, 
richly carpeted. There was a broad ray of 
sunshine, in which the motes were playing, 
falling right across it. The human voice 


sounded strange and unaccustomed. I might | 


have been ina dream ; everything seemed so 
quaint and unworldly. Through the open 


window came a plaintive sound of falling | 


waters. 
The servants brought us some sweetmeats 


of delicate flavour and perfume, with rakee | 


having fragrant flowers in it, after the fashion 


of our burridge cup. Then they brought us | 
I noticed that the reve- | 
rend fathers were the only persons I had yet | 
seen in Turkey who appeared to know how | 
much powdered sugar improves‘the flavour of | 
We had a plentiful supply of it; | 
then cakes, coffee, and pipes filled witharomatic | 


a delicious melon. 


this fruit. 


tobacco. 


The superior pressed us to take up our | 
quarters there, telling us that the convent | 
was open to all strangers, and that the monks | 


were obliged by its foundation to entertain 


them. We refused; but promised to return. | 


After a time we rose, and the superior showed 
us over the convent garden, famous for its 
fruit far and wide. There was a small space 


set apart to grow wheat for the consecrated | 
bread ; and we noticed a well stocked reservoir | 
of fat fish. The holy man gave us so much | 


fruit and flowers that, when we came out, we 


must have looked like so many market | 


gardeners. 

We spent the afternoon shooting over @ 
famous country, and killed four brace of 
partridges, with two wild pigeons, They 
were welcome enough at a scrambling dinuer 
we got at a lonely house on the hills, wherein 
I gave our host some hints about his trade of 








The convent church | 
was very fine—much handsomer than that | 
belonging to the gay sisterhood within hail, | 














wine-making, which I picked up long ago in 
Spain. After dinner, some Greeks, who had 
assembled to keep us company, abused the 
Turks with the same bitter and rancorous 
hate as usual. But I could not get beyond 
the fact that the Aga had called some of 
them names. Faith, they returned the com- 
liment. Trying hard, however, to get deeper, 
i questioned one of them whom I at last 
got into a téte-d-téte. “You are surprised,” 
said he, “that we so hate the Turks; yet 
it is natural enough. I, for instance, was 
made an orphan at three years old by them. 
My father was shot dead in sport, by some 
Turks who had crossed over to our island 
from Anatolia, for a frolic. Nothing was done 
to the murderers.” So do the consequences 
of good or evil deeds live after them, and 
even as we sow the seed shall we reap the 
harvest. This was in the old time. Such 
crimes could not be perpetrated now, the 
reforms of the present Sultan having left the 
Greeks very little to complain of. 

After a light sleep, I rose and rambled out 
in the grey of the morning, falling into my 
former walk up the dried’ bed of the forgotten 
river. I noticed a very beautiful species of 
| goat of a bright golden colour, relieved by 
spots of fleecy white. The gradual waking 
up of the village was very pretty, and pre- 
sented some exquisite subjects for a landscape 
painter. I never saw anything more beau- 
tiful in the way of sceuery than the lights 
and shadows on the distant valleys—the 
morning seemed to rouse itself so cheerfully. 
Icould hear the partridges call from their 
cover, and the herds low pleasantly as they 





went forth to pasture ; while a thousand | 


cocks trumpeted to the world their joy at 
the return of daylight. Gradually there ap- 
peared children with chubby faces rubbing 
their eyes in doorways; and mild patient 
women looking very overwrought stood gazing 
out beside them. And there were little dogs 
=e made irregular sallies at us, with frantic 
yelps. 

Returning, I met the train of a certain 
Mustapha Aga, coming to collect the ushur, 
or tythe on the olives; whereat was great con- 
sternation among the Greeks. 1 was not 
surprised, therefore, to find my host away 
from home. He and the notables of the 
village were twiddling their beads and 
hatching intrigues to deceive the authorities, 
as they had been since daybreak. We 
spent the rest of the day shooting; but 
with small success. We killed only one 
pigeon, and started a hare, but too far off 
to get a shot. I strongly recommend any- 

one, however, who may henceforth visit 
Mitylene, to make his shooting-quarters at 
Kalloné, I hardly know a more interesting 
sojourn; and the country abounds with game. 
There is a fellow also named Glygor, who is 
a very fair shot, and understands his business 

retty well for a Greek. The ground you 





| 


' 
| 
| ave to shoot over is capital and rare in these 
| 


teense 
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countries. There are stones and mountains, 
to be sure, and sharp work it is to get over 


ithem; but your footing is all on short soft 


grass at this season of the year, and the large 
smooth rocks offer an exceHent cover for 
birds. They lie in holes among them, and 
generally get up straight before you. When 
they drop, however, you want a smart dog to 
find them, for, if they can run a foot, they 
find a hole, and you lose them. It is hard to 
hit a hare for the same reason. He need not 
scamper a yard without getting behind a 
stone; so that you must either blow him to 
pieces or give him up, as we did. 

The clock of the Greek church had just 
struck five—that is to say, at this season of 
the year, at about eleven with us—I had 
closed my eyes, and was trying to think of 
nothing and todoze away, when there was sud- 
denly a great roar of cannon, and up struck 
the bells a sudden and startled peal. At the 
same time an outcry which arose in the 
streets too soon told me that one of those 
fires had occurred which are so fatal to the 
Greek villages. I sprung out of bed, anxious 
to visit a scene so fearfully interesting, and 
the very first person I met was the Greek 
archbishop, with his robe tucked up above 
his heels, hurrying like myself to the place of 
terror. The night was pitch-dark, but for- 
tunately it rained a little, and there was no 
wind. It was a striking scene; the lurid 
glare of torches falling on the marked features 
and gay coloured costumes of the Greeks ; 
the shouting of brave men, as they hewed 
down the wooden houses on each side to pre- 
vent the fire spreading ; the wail of women 
far and near; the church bells still ringing 
out that fearful alarum, and the distress-guns 
booming at irregular intervals. 

Once, through the smoke and glare, I saw 
a fine, dauntless fellow descending a scaling- 
ladder with a half-suffocated woman in his 
arms. I never before felt how natural was 
the wild huzza which bursts from men who 
witness gallant deeds, and which greeted the 
saver as he stood again amongst us. The 
Greek despot bustled about bravely, and was 
so very laudably active and encouraging, that 
I felt quite an admiration for him. At last 
the fire was got under; but the affrighted 
villagers mostly passed the night at their 
doors, watching lest any unsubdued spark 
should break again. 

The fright caused by the fire was, indeed, 
so terrible, that one healthy young man was 
attacked by epilepsy in consequence. I went 
with the village doctor to seehim. We found 
him foaming at the mouth, and struggling 
violently with some people who held him 
down, half-scared and half-amused, I am 
afraid, at his contortions. He was in a 
miserably dark little room. His relations 
were so numerous, and they stood: so obsti- 
nately near to see what was going on, 
that the whole apartment was one living 
mass. The grief of the sick man’s mother 
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seemed to be most passionate, that of his, 
wife most subdued and practical. It ap-| 
peared to me as if the one thought she ought | 
to be distressed, and the other thought she 
ought to be useful. 

It was dreadful and degrading to see the 
sick man, too, screaming and writhing ; 
for his screams were the screams of the | 
dastard. He called aloud on the Aga to spare | 
him. He was the pitiful thing which cen- | 
turies of misrule has made the Greek rayah, 
and had no more awful fancy than that of | 
undergoing corporal punishment when reason | 
had left. him. 

T was glad to turn over this painful leaf of 
Greek life to open a brighter page. I was after- 
wards present at the anniversary of the Greek 
schools, one of which flourishes vigorously 
in Mitylene. The festival was presided 
over by an attaché of the British Em-| 
bassy, who made a speech in modern Greek. | 
The Ephora, masters, and all the pupils were | 
present, and appeared to be as greatly) 
pleased as I was. 


DEAF MUTES. 


Weliveinahighly educationalage. Although 
we have not yet got a system of national 
education, we are always talking about it, 
and we mean to have it, and no doubt shall | 
have it some day. Whenever we get it, it | 
will be in consequence of our having become 


freshly and deeply impressed with the im- 
portance and the duty of doing the best 
that can be done with and for every human | 


being born into the world. We seem to) 
have plenty of help in such a business, to | 
judge by the number of books written, and | 
always in course of publication, about the | 
education of the young. But, it is remark-| 
able, all these books consider children to | 
be all alike; or so nearly so as to make | 
general advice sufficient for all. These books 
conclude all children to have four limbs, and 
(according to the popular notion) five senses, | 
and a straight spine, and a perfectly formed 
brain. Of the great multitude who are| 
blind, deaf, deformed, lame, defective in intel- 
lect—who have, in short, some natural in- 
firmity—we hear nothing, in an educational 
sense. We hear of charities for them ; and 
education goes on in the asylums, where a 
good many are sent. But the asylums con- 
tain only a very small proportion indeed of 
the whole number in any country ; and there 
are so many families who cannot send their 
infirm members to such places, or who do not 
choose to send them there, that it appears 
quite as necessary to treat of their education 
at home as to treat of home education at all, 
in distinction from that of school. 

It is very possible that some readers may 
be amazed at such a thing being said about a 
class of people so very small. They may be 
like an old clergyman,—a very benevolent 
man, too,—who said, a few years since, that 





[Conducted ty 
he had never known more than two deat and 
dumb persons in all his life. Now we havea 
thing or two to say about this. 

First, if the number of persons sufferi 
under natural imperfection were the smallest 
ever imagined—if, for instance, there were only 
one in a hundred thousand persons who had 
any natural infirmity whatever, those very few 
cases ought to be carefully studied, and the 
means of education tried, in order to improve 
our knowledge of the human being, body and 
mind. We have gained what we know of the 
laws of health by the study ot disease. It ig 
the disorder of any organ of the body, or 
function of the mind, which discloses to us 
the true structure and action. In the same 
way we learn to understand the fully en- 
dowed human being by the study of the 
imperfect one. For this purpose, then— 
not the highest, but still very important,— 
we ought to attend to the whole case of the 
blind, deaf and dumb, deformed, and deficient, 

In the next place, though it is most neces- 
sary for the general good that the ordinary 
run of children should be trained, because 
they are to do the business of life, and be the 
parents of the next generation, yet it is a 
clear duty of humanity and of social justice to 
do the best that can be done for those whose 
lives and action can hardly spread beyond 
themselves. Here they are, in the midst of 
life at a great disadvantage. What can be 
clearer than that it is the business of their 
happier neighbours to make life as good and 
pleasant to them as it can be made? [If it 
were a matter ever so difficult, it ought to be 
done. But it happens to be by far the 
easiest way. As a well-trained child gives 
far less trouble in the long run than a spoiled 
one, so does an imperfect being give infinitely 
less pain and anxiety if made rational, and 
morally disciplined, than if mismanaged, or 
left without management at all. 

But, again, the number of these imperfect 
beings. Will any one guess how many deaf 
and dumb persons, for instance, there are in 
the kingdom? The benevolent old clergyman 
knew of two ; and extreme was his astonish- 
ment when he was told how many there were. 
We have no very recent accounts; for that 
department of the Census Report of eighteen 
hundred and fifty-one is not out yet; but we 
know the proportion to the total population 
ten years before. One in sixteen hundredis the 
proportion in our own country. In Europe 
generally there is one deaf mute in fifteen 
hundred ; and in the United States there is 
one in two thousand white persons, a smaller 
proportion among persons of colour, and only 
one in six thousand among the slaves. If the 
proportion remains what it was ten years since 
(and there is no reason to suppose it altered), 
we have in our own country about fourteen 
thousand deaf and dumb persons. Imagine 
these fourteen thousand persons collected as 
the population of a town, or as a crowd to see 
the soldiers march for embarkation, and it 
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Charles Dickens.) 
will be seen that there are quite enough of 
this one class to make it a matter of import- 
| ance in ten thousand of the homes of our 
| country how these beings are treated and 
| trained. And these, we must remember, are 
the deaf mutes alone ; persons so deaf as to 
be altogether excluded from the world of 
sound. Very far greater is the number of 
| persons partially deaf—able to speak, and to 
| profit more or less by sound—but still subject 
| to disadvantages, and moral danger, and 
suffering, which should make them the ob- 
| jects of very tender and studious care. 

If there is reason to fear hereditary deaf- 
ness, or if there is already a deaf child in the 
family, how anxiously the parents watch the 
new-born infant, and make all sorts of noises 
to ascertain whether it is startled by them or 
not! This is not quite so easily discoverable 
at first as inexperienced persons might sup- 
pose ; for every considerable noise occasions 
vibration in solid bodies that stand in the 
way of it ; and the sensitiveness of the deaf 
to vibration and concussion is excessive. 
There was a house, some years since (we hope | 
it is not there now), a damp house, where 
two children out of three were born totally 
deaf. When the family left it, a young| 
couple came in, and lived there till they had | 
eight children, five of whom were deaf and | 
dumb. What a dreadful watching it must | 
| have become at last, when the tate of two or | 
| three was known! Of course the parents | 


| must have been unaware of the cause of| 

the mischief; and, not knowing that pre- 
vention lay within their own power, what | 
ahorrible visitation it must have seemed to | 


| them ! 
__ Inthe case of a deaf infant, the truth may | 
_ be completely evident in a few months; 
| though we have known a case of a child who | 
| was a year old before any discovery of his} 
total deafness was made, and before, there-| 
| fore, any medical opinion was obtained. | 
| There is no part of the human body about | 
| which we are so helpless as the ear. So very | 
| little is known of its interior structure, and it 
| isso very easy to do mischief, that medical 
men do not much like to be consulted in} 
| cases of deafness ; and the wisest of them say 
| candidly that the cases are extremely rare | 
in which they can do any good. These, the 
| wisest of their class, can usually tell where 
the mischief resides, and whether there is any | 
hope of benefit from medical or surgical skill. 
If not, as is most probable, the parents must 
| next consider what is best to be done. 

Almost everything depends on whether the 
deafness is partial or total. By total, we 
mean the popular sense of the expression— 
that the child cannot hear sounds well enough 
| to learn to speak, and does not often hear any 
at all. As for that perfect deafness which is 
wholly insensible to all sounds under all cir- 
| cumstances, it is extremely rare. In an 
asylum of a hundred inmates, there may not 

above two or three such; not above two 
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or three, for instance, who cannot imagine 
what you mean by putting a musical snuff- 
box on their heads, which is about the best 
test there is. Where the apparatus of the 
ear is useless, the brain-organ may be right, 
and then the music may reach it through the 
skull. We have known an instance of a deaf 
person fainting under the delicious sensation 
of feeling the music perfectly, distinct and 
precise, and (as it appeared) quivering down 
the spine. Well, if the deafness be practi- 
eally total, the case is clear so far as this: 
that the child must be brought up as if des- 
tined (as it really is) to a life with four senses 
instead of five. There are, in fact, as is now 
generally admitted by the learned, more than 
five senses; but, making the case as disad- 
vantageous as possible, it amounts to this— 
that your child has a body and brain like 
other people’s, with four limbs, and all his 
faculties, but with four senses instead of five. 
The question is, how to enable him to manage 
best with four senses instead of five. 

It is clear that, as far as happiness is con- 
cerned, he will be far better off among those 
who are like himself, than in a world where 
he is on equal terms with nobody. A more 
forlorn creature than a deaf mute among 
people who cannot converse with him, does 
not exist. As soon as he gets into an insti- 
tution where all are like himself, and can use 
the modes of communication established 
there, he becomes as merry as other people ; 
and the difficulty is only how to bring him away 
when he can remain there no longer. The 
best educated deaf mutes mope, more or less, 
after coming out into the world; and not alk 


| the care of their families to use their language 


familiarly can compensate to them for the 
society of their comrades; for the simple 
reason that the companionship of mind is 
wanting. Inferior as the minds of deaf 
mutes must inevitably be, they are peculiar ; 
and they can never be in full sympathy with 
the thoughts and feelings of better‘endowed 
people. ‘There can be no doubt of the im- 
mense advantage of training in a deaf and 
dumb school, though there may be still a few 
persons who fancy that imperfect beings must 
thrive best among their superiors, and point 
to an instance here and there of a deaf mute’ 
who goes through life in an orderly way, busy 
and quiet, without ever having been specially 
trained. The truth of such cases is, that the 
imitative faculties of the child (always strong, 
from exercise, in the deaf mute) have enabled 
him to go through the external acts of life 
like other people, and to learn some art, pro- 
bably, some mechanical business, by which he 
may get his bread. But there is no mind 
underneath in such a case. There is no 
thought, properly so called ; nothing but per- 
ception of what is visible, and imitation of it. 
It will be found, too, that the temper is pro- 
bably passionate, and certainly arrogant and 
selfish, There is no reason why it should be 
otherwise, seeing that the moral part of his 
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nature, his affections, his sentiments, and his 
conscience, in the deep sense of the term, 
have never been reached at all. It is easy to 
see how this must be, if we look at the case 
from an early stage. 

If he is so fortunate as to be destined to 
good special school training, still he must 
spend his first years at home. Now, how is 


he to be taught anything ? He can be taught, | 


of course, to wash and dress himself, and be- 


have properly at table; to imitate, in short, | 


what he sees. But how can he get any real 
knowledge? He can draw, if shown how, 
what is before his eyes ; and he can draw the 
letters of the alphabet, and words, as easily 
as anything else. But how is he to learn 


what letters and words mean? Some words, | 


nouns signifying what he sees, he presently 
learns. 


word spoon to all spoons. 


teach him the days of the week? It is no 


easy matter to make him attend to what a} 
day is; for it isa sort of abstract idea; and | 


when you come to separating the days by 
name, when to the child they are all alike ; 
and when the separation ends at seven, and 


the same names then begin again, how can | 
you make such a complicated affair under- | 
stood by a child to whom you cannot explain | 


it? Before he can get any true notion of it, he 


must have some idea of what time means ; and 


how can you give him that? The only 
way of beginning is touse the external appear- 
ance of a day—Sunday, for instance,—as a 
starting point, and let constant repetition 
teach the rest. There are no church bells for 
him ; but he sees papa at home that day ; 
and that people are dressed differently from 
other days; and that they go out at a par- 
ticular hour, in a grave sort of way; and 
that no sewing is done, and so on. The word 
Sunday is shown him, and he probably writes 
it every morning when he sees these appear- 
ances. The next day, he writes Monday, and 
is aware in his own mind that it comes next 
to Sunday. In course of time he knows all 
the seven; but it is only knowing names, 
after all. The thousand associations that 
cluster round the idea of a day do not exist 
for him whose mind has never reaily commu- 
nicated with any other. 
done about such abstract ideas as truth, 


justice, or nine-tenths of the matters we talk | 


about? Without agreeing with Aristotle, 
that the deaf and dumb are and must be 
altogether brutish, or with Condillac, that 
they have no memory or reasoning power, we 
have no doubt whatever, that the impossibility 
of ever giving them the ordinary access to 
abstractions renders them necessarily and 
always the lowest class of rational beings. 
Their case is infinitely worse than that of the 
born blind, on this ground :—the blind have 
to go without an immense deal of knowledge ; 


The cat, papa’s hat, the table, a| 
spoon, and the like, he can soon join with the | 
written word ; and he may even get so far as | 
to fit the word table to all tables, and the | 
But how will you | 


What, then, can be | 


[Conducted by 


| but they are not precluded from thought ag 
deaf mutes are. This view of the case may 
| be surprising to some people, who are rather 
|romantic, and who have not watched the life 
of any deaf and dumb person with an open 
mind. It was a sad misfortune to the clagg 
that the attempts—noble and most glorious 
attempts—to retrieve their condition, were 
first made when men’s minds were ina highly 
|metaphysical condition, and they saw every- 
where whatever they looked for, and could 
believe whatever they imagined. Hence 
arose the popular notion—the very opposite 
of Aristotle’s—that deaf mutes were a kind 
of sacredly-favoured class, cut off from vulgar 
associations, but endowed with an infinite 
soul, working purely in a kind of retreat from 
the world. The delusion was confirmed by 
the pretty poetical sort of things that the 





pretty broken language. 
lent visionaries who repeated these things 
had lived five years with deaf mutes, seeing 
what was the arrogance and violence of their 


and then peeped out from amidst the flowers 
of their expression, the spectacle would have 
been a most bewildering one. Their whole 
notion of the case is, in fact, a wrong one, 
That interior power, supposed to be so active 
‘and blessed, has never been awakened, and 
the highest part of the human being is as if it 
did not exist. There have been a few cases of 
cure, of hearing being obtained, and, of course, 
language and mental training, after the best 
deat-mute education had apparently suc- 
ceeded. What those persons have told of the 


particular—is too sad and too terrible to be 


so wild, that they will not bear quotation. 
Yet, because the pupils use pretty similes, 
and write down pretty sentiments, they are 


the same similes and sentiments. The differ- 
ence is tremendous: no less than this—that 


thing signified, and the sentimental phrase 


fortune that deaf mutes labour under. One 
fact in their case may be cited as an illustra- 
tion of what we mean. 

In large educational establishments for the 
deaf and dumb, it is found that a vast majo- 
rity of the pupils who must have a vocation, 
wish to be artists. It is found that this 
will not do at all. Most of them can draw to 
a certain extent, and some with considerable 
skill ; but as artists they fail utterly (though 
they themselves do not think so!) All t 
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first pupils in the schools used to write, in | 
But, if the benevo- | 


tempers, the childishness of their moods, and | 
the astounding ignorance of the commonest | 
things, and most necessary ideas, that now | 





state of their minds—of their ideas of God, in | 


cited here. It is enough to say that they had | 
no ideas whatever on any abstract subjects | 
till they were expressly communicated at | 
school, and then they were at once so low and | 


supposed to mean what we should mean by | 


in their case there is the sign without the | 


without the radical feeling under it. We must | 
not grow too abstract, What we have said | 
may be enough to show the depth of the mis- | 
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| yeally artistic qualities of mind are wanting 
in them. Where the power to represent is 
| greatest, they still have nothing to represent 
| but what is lowest and most obvious. It is 
like a blind poet attempting to describe a 
sunrise, or the aspect of the sea, or the desert, 
| We know at once in his case, that there can 
| he nothing in his description at once original 
| and true. Deaf mutes can know no more of 
| the deepest things in the human mind and 
| life (as these deepest things are for social man, 
| andare awakened only by human intercourse), 
than the blind man knows of golden and 


| erimson clouds, and gleams upon the water, | 


| and the blaze and blackness of the desert. 

Though we are naturally apt to overrate 
| what education can do in the case of deaf 
| mutes, it is not the less true that what is 
actually done for them in the best institutions 
is marvellous, It is not only that they are 
| made happy,—that their habits are carefully 
| formed,—their tempers controlled, and social 
qualities largely developed—but so much com- 
munication of minds with each other and with 
the external world is established that those 
| who are aware of the difficulties of the case 
know not howsufliciently toadmire, The pupils 


| not only have a language of signs, but one of | 


words, as copious as ours, however defective 


| in the meanings conveyed ; and the pupils now | 


not only write this letter language and speak 
| it with the fingers, but actually utter it with 
| the organs of speech—not, of course, because 
| they can hear themselves or anybody else 


nature, and enjoy the uses of language. It is 
| no uncommon thing now for advanced pupils 
| toknow what people say by the motion of 
their mouths, and to converse by speech, more 
| or less odd and disagreeable, but intelligible. 
From these institutions they go forth fitted 
for various employments, and capable of 
| various pleasures which they could never have 
become qualified for at home. s for their 
occupations, they make good copying 
| clerks, accountants, wood-carvers, ordinary 
engravers, and*the like: and the girls are 
admirable at dress-making and household 
arts. Their grand difficulty in life is a moral 
one. They have such a prodigious opinion of 
| themselves and their order. Most other 


| sufferers are depressed and humbled; but | 


| these are mightily exalted. From their 
|, asylum they look down on the outer world 
with great Compassion for those who can hear 
| and speak. It is rather difficult to make out 
| the grounds of this compassion, although it, is 
| easy to see how the conceit must grow by the 
| absence of collision and comparison with 
other minds. The parents of an existing 
member of Parliament (a fair speaker), 
‘Were both deat and dumb; and they 
made a great lamentation over each child 
as it was found to be able to hear. They 
were themselves so very happy, they said, and 
their poor children would, after all, be only 
like everybody else ! 
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By this time the totally deaf child 
ought to be trained in a special school. 
If this is impossible, the parents and 
family should learn his language of natural 
gestures, and should teach him the finger 
speech. They can at least form his habits 
well, and, it is to be hoped, train him to 
govern his temper and passions. They cannot 
make him wise, intellectually or morally; but 
they may make him harmless, and happy to 
the extent of his small moral capability. I¢ 
will require incessant vigilance, good sense, 
self-command, and self-sacrifice on the part 
of his guardians; but this much may be 
done. 

For the same reason that the totally deaf 
should go to school, the partially deaf should 
remain at home; that is, should be least 
exposed to isolation and forlornness. The 
partially deaf have, it is true, no class to 
belong to; for there are all possible grada- 


| tions of defective hearing, so that no special 


method of education will suit any number. 
The partially deaf child must stay at home, 
and be there enabled to make the best of a 
very terrible misfortune and grief. The mis- 
fortune is not for a moment to be compared 
to that of the deaf mute; but the grief is 
infinitely greater. The sufferer has no class 
to belong to. He is expected to be, and to 
learn, and to do like others without having the 
means. He has the inestimable advantage of 


|the use of language, with all the mental, 
|moral, and social benefits it involves: but he 
but that they may the better comprehend the | 


can learn by it only what is expressly com- 
municated to himself. For him there is no 
public speaking or preaching—no learning in 
class, where minds stimulate each other—no 
general conversation, with the vast amount of 
knowledge and variety of ideas thence arising. 
It is a serious thing to him, though less 
important, that he loses a vast amount 
of the most ordinary pleasures, from the 
grandest music to the humblest and slightest 
natural sounds which fall pleasantly upon the 
sense. 

But the mere privation is his smallest griev- 
ance. His life is rendered laborious by so 
chief a sense serving him so ill. He is apt to 
brood over painful and unamiable thoughts, 
so solitary and still as his life for the most 
part is. From being driven in upon himself, 
he is self-conscious, shy, and too generally 
irritable and suspicious. While these ten- 
dencies are universally recognised and pitied, 
it seems strange that parents should do so: 
little as they do to save the infirm child from 
the effects of his infirmity. They are con- 
stantly surprised, when it. is too late, at his 
not knowing all manner of things that he has. 
never been told, and which everybody else 
learned by general conversation. They are 
amazed and pained at various faults and defi- 
ciencies that early care might have obviated. 
By care, we do not mean indulgence. No 
creature has more need of the self-control 
obtained from steady discipline at home, 
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than the deaf boy or man, girl or woman. 
The trial to temper and self-respect is as great 
as well can be, and it should be timely pre- 
pared for. 

The first requisite is thorough confidence 
between the parents (the mother especially) 
and the child. 
his little mind, and enter into his feelings, 


good or bad, and win him to confide to her | 


all his peculiar experience. Then she will 
know how to give him the knowledge that he 
cannot get for himself. She will patiently 
and privately teach him whatever will best 
obviate any needless peculiarity. 
correct his pronunciation—accustom him to 
regulate his voice—take pains to find out 


what way of speaking best suits his ear, so as | 


to make him hear with the least noise and 
disturbance. She will find that he hears 
worse instead of better when people shout, or 
make faces; and better in proportion as 
people speak rationally, however much they 
may have to raise their voices; and her 
example will regulate other people’s ways 
with him. She will take care that his nerves, 
always in such cases quite sensitive enough, 
are not heedlessly pained, and that his life, 
always irksome enough, is made as cheerful 
as good sense, courage, and family affection 
can make it. 

Above all, it is her business to warn 
him in time against moroseness, the unreason- 
ableness, and the suspicious temper that will 
inevitably poison his life if this timely care 
be not taken. 


up, she will root it out by instant explanation, 
and lead him after a time to see how, in 
suspecting, he always turns out to be wrong. 
It is not only possible but easy, when there 
is good sense, courage, and love in the parent, 
to turn the selfish and chafing temper into 
one of love, trust, and repose. It is impossible 
to compensate for such an imperfection ; but 
its evils and pains may be reduced to some- 
thing much less than is supposed by careless 
observers, or by those who stand too near, 
and love and grieve too much to rouse their 
own faculties to their proper duty. It is a 
painful truth, but it ought to be spoken—that 
the family treatment of personal infirmity in 
any member is usually bad. Between the inex- 
perience and small power of reflection in 
some,—the lack of good sense in others— 
false tenderness here, and hardness, through 
reluctance to face the truth, there—the sufferer 
has too often but a poor chance. Among the 
whole order of these sufferers, none, after the 
idiotic or deficient, is so sure of failure, and 
misery if left to himself, as the deaf child. 
The blind, the lame, the deformed, have much 
to go through ; but their intellectual develop- 
ment and moral growth and satisfaction do 
not depend, as in the case of the deaf, pre- 
cisely upon that part of them which is 
defective. 

Perhaps we may, on a future occasion, go 
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The mother should steady | 


She will! 


She will help him against | 
them. When she sees the suspicion spring | 


(Conducted by 


som 


|further into the proof of this point, in con 


sidering those cases, as we have that of the 
deaf. 
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THERE are many ways of spending a plea- | 
| sant holiday in Paris. Perhaps no city on the | 
face of the earth offers so many ways. There | 
are the barriéres, where for a few sous, the || 
|excursionist may sip his little glass of some- | 
thing nice, and enjoy his quadrille ; there | 
‘are the cafés chantants, where more or legs 
exquisite singing is accompanied by very | 
vigorous violins, and where ladies in hat 
and feathers of the most formidabie de. | 
scription beg you to contribute some sous to | 
the money-box. There are the Tuileries | 
and Luxembourg Gardens, the Musée, the | 
Louvre, and reading-rooms, where Dumas, 
and Sue, and Sand may be enjoyed for ten | 
lcentimes. All these attractions present | 
themselves to the mind of the Parisian | 
holiday maker. Then there is Versailles— | 
not to mention St. Germains, and St. Cloud, | 
| Then the open-air concerts, and dancing-dogs, | 
and Fantoccini, and Ombres Chinoises, and | 
Polichinelli, of the Champs Elysées, are tempt 
ing. But all these are sports or pastimes | 
adapted to the afternoon or evening, or con | 
fined to summer weather. Therefore, for early | 
morning holiday amusement, the Parisian has 
no great variety of attractions. He cannot then 
play at dominoes or piquet ; even billiards be- 
fore noon are wearisome. Thus, to dispose of | 
the morning, and at the same time to indulge | 
that intense respect which the French feel for | 
the dead — excursionists, in hundreds and | 
thousands, flock every Sunday to the great me- | 
tropolitan cemeteries. Once at least in each | 
week for the first year the near relation of | 
a deceased is expected to visit the new grave, | 
to decorate it, and pray for the soul that is | 
gone. This custom is one that even the | 
sternest philosopher, looking wpon death from 
a material and physiological point of view, | 
cannot wholly contemplate without some sym | 
pathy—without seeing in it some wholesome | 
feeling, some affecting tenderness. 
Yet, let a stranger take the omnibus (if he | 
can find room in it) at the Louvre which runs | 
to the Barriére Blanche—note by the way the | 
many fellow-passengers in mourning who will | 
present themselves; and, arrived at his | 
destination, let said stranger turn to the | 
left, and follow the crowd on the way tothe | 
great cemetery of Montmartre, and he shall | 
see curious sights—odd incidents of mingled | 
grief and festivity—that will puzzle him. The 
scene, taken as a whole, is a very gay one. 
Here are hundreds of children romping; | 
stalls devoted to the sale of sweetmeats ; re 
staurants offering a formidable list of pldés at 
wonderfully low prices ; and beer and spirit 
shops, which appear to come in for their fair 
share of public patronage. But, turning from 
the festive part of the scene, and directing his 
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attention to the row of shops on his right, the 
stranger will at once perceive that he is in the 
neighbourhood of a great French cemetery. 
From the first floor to the ground, arranged 
in patterns the most fantastic, and in colours 
| the most grateful, are hung thousands of im- 
mortelles, or circular rolls of baked and dried 
| flowers. And, judging by the brisk trade that 
| is going on, the stranger will not think that 
|| the supply exceeds the demand by a single 
| immortelle. Here is a grey old man chaffer- 
| ing for a black one, which he examines 
minutely, slings wpon his arm, pays a few sous 
| for, and goes tottering on his way. There is 
| a spare pale man, in deep mourning, with a 
pot of roses under one arm, holding a little 
| child, also in black, by the hand, and examin- 
| ing a white immortelle most anxiously—the 
| child playing with those near her the while. 
| Hisstory is plain enough to the coldest heart. 
| Itis one of a home made desolate, while yet 
the warmth of youth and hope were about it ; 
it is a story often read and known, unhappily 
| —yet which we all read again when the op- 
portunity offers—because there is a fascination 
| in the strong sympathy it arouses, as we enjoy 
| the tears we shed at mimic grief upon the 
| stage. The pale man has bought the white 
ring meantime, and slings it, with a sad kind 
| ofplayfulness, about his child’s arm—and they 
| go their way. 
A hearty, lively bonne approaches the 
| immortelle magazine. She looks in a very 
| business-like manner at the varieties of eternal 
| emblems about her, as she would look at a 
cap-ribbon. Some of them have Jong pious 
| sentences worked in black flowers upon a 
white or yellow ground. These are probably 
more expensive than the plain offerings. Yet 
the bonne examines them, and finally be 
| comes the excited purchaser of one, on which 
| the words ‘a ma tante” are legibly worked. 
But this bargain has been effected only after 
long and vivacious discussions with the young 
| man who accompanies the bonne. The affair 
| once terminated, however, the lady’s obvious 
lover politely relieves her of the trouble of 
| carrying the offering “& ma tante,” and gravely 
loops it upon his arm. Thus laden, he escorts 
his mistress to take refreshment, and then to 
the grave of her aunt. Then a number of 
very business-looking people become pur- 
chasers, and with their grave offerings hang- 
ing upon their arms, go chattily on their way. 
But there are grave decorations, or pious 
emblems suited to the purses of all. Thus, 
while the little grisette seriously trips to 
Montmartre with the simple yellow immor- 
| telle, the fourishing tradesman’s wife carries 
_ with her to the cemetery a pot ot choice 
| flowers, and a cross covered with green leaves, 
| Upon which white roses are studded at in- 
tervals. A stout gentleman of fifty may be 
seen toiling on his way, with a flower-pot 
under each arm—a young man is loaded with 
garden-tools—a, little girl carries a plaster 
cast of the infant Samuel—a little boy bears a 
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white figure of the Virgin. All are on their 
way to the cemetery. Some are laughing and 
talking—some are in mourning and are very 
grave—a few, from whose mourning the 
linendraper’s creases have not yet worn off, 
are crying as they go on their weekly errand. 

Thus, every Sunday, the choked ceme- 
tery of Montmartre receives its thousands of 
pilgrims—nearly every pilgrim bearing his 
offering to the grave he visits. There is little 
that ‘is remarkable about the cemetery, con- 
sidered as a garden, or viewed with an eye to 
the picturesque. It appears to have been 
laid out in long, straight walks, intersecting 
one another at frequent intervals, and usually 
at right angles. Thus the groups of graves 
are generally in the form of oblongs; and 
visitors are enabled to examine the stones 
and altars very conveniently. And this ex- 
amination is not without its interest. The 
curious expressions of grief are often touching ; 
sometimes, to the cold eye of a stranger, 
altogether ludicrous. The wealthy friends of 
the dead have raised small chapels above the 
family vaults; and herein may be seen, in 
miniature, all the decorations of a Catholic 
church—even to the stained windows behind 
the altars, and the silver or gold candlesticks ; 
the splendid vases, and the more costly images 
of the Virgin. Curtains are drawn before the 
doors of some of these chapels; and behind 
these curtains the stranger does not seek to 
intrude, for possibly the relatives of the dead 
are praying. The graves of the poor are 
generally marked by huge, black, wooden 
crosses, upon which immortelles, in various 
stages of decay, from the bright crome offering 
of to-day, to the shrivelled emblem ot three 
months ago, swing in the wind. Other graves 
are little gardens, where the earliest flowers 
of the spring and the latest autumnal blossome 
may be always found, These are not the 
least interesting graves at Montmartre. 

The children’s graves, however, are at once 
the most curious and the most touching, 
Here are the faded playthings, the withered 
wreath worn at the confirmation, the coral 
necklace that was about the little one’s neck 
when it walked in procession from its school 
—the winner of a school prize, a prize not the 
least sweet of those that lie in the human way 
from childhood to infirmity. There is very 
little pride of grief perceptible in all these 
strange aids to memory of the dead. And when 
(as on any Sunday at Montmartre he may) 
the foreign visitor suddenly comes upon 
two people—the mother in tears, and the 
father sadly proceeding with his work upon 
a ve—watches till they are gone, then 
reads that the earth below contains the body 
of their child, and then notes the fresh 
offering that has been deposited, and the 
effect of the tender hands that have wandered 
over the spot,—he cannot see in all this, 
even in its childish expressions, anything at 
all ludicrous. These are cares for the 
grave, churchyard sentiments, not liked nor 
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practised in England ; butit is impossible to see 
all that any Sunday exhibits at Montmartre 
and not be touched with a kindly feeling, and 
an honest sentiment almost of affection for the 
pilgrims who carry their dried emblems there. 

There is a serious middle-aged man vigo- 
rously sweeping away all the dead leaves 
from his family tomb, while his wife and 
daughter stand by, ready to plant above the 
remains of some dear lost one the flowers 
they have bought near the barrier. They 
all kneel and pray, adjust their flowers, and 
quietly, reverently, leave the spot. But, 
wherever the stranger turns, he will find 
kneeling pilgrims. 

Very old women are here, too, in close 
communion with the spirit of the scene ; and 
on all sides are black dresses and hat-bands. 
Some are devoutly crossing themselves; 
others are reading epitaphs. On all sides are 
pilgrims thickly clustered. They people the 
narrow avenues between the little chapels ; 
they are squeezed between the tombstones ; 
they may be seen crowding in past the great 
iron gates ; they are equally perceptible in 
the distant perspective of the long, straight 
walks. One spot, however, appears to be 
attractive only to the poor; and a very 
strange picture does this same spot present. 

The reader should know that those graves 
at Montmartre which are not bought “in 
perpetuity ” are let for fifteen years, at the 
expiration of which tenancy the unconscious 
tenant is ousted from his resting-place, and 
conveyed to a spot whither all fifteen-year 
tenants are removed under similar circum- 
stances. This spot is a very conspicuous and 
easily accessible one, it being the point to 
which many broad paths converge. And 
here a stranger who has been wandering 
thoughtfully down one of these paths is sud- 
denly struck by the sight of a huge pyramid, 
perhaps thirty feet high. All about it, in 
various attitudes, and at various distances, 
are groups of poor people—some in bright 
holiday costume, others in states betokening 
the want of many of life’s necessaries ; some 
kneeling and praying ferveutly, others curt- 
seying and crossing themselves. These are 
the poor pilgrims of Montmartre, and they 
have come to pray at this great common 
grave, because it contains the bones of some one 
who was once possibly kind and good to 
them. 

At a distance the pyramid which covers 
this dead men’s common land appears to 
be built of earth and rubbish. Ap- 
proach it, and it is discovered to be a huge 
mound of the decayed immortelles sold at 
the Barriére Blanche. This immense pyra- 
mid is, then, the gathered offerings of thou- 
sands of pilgrims, all mouldering here, yet 
receiving fresh supplies every Sunday. A 
near inspection discloses all kinds of little 
injured images, half buried under the withered 
flowers. Above all, lie bright, fresh flowers, 
just thrown upon the pyramid! 
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The stranger, wearied at length with the 
fantastic phases of grief and devotion he has 
seen in the cemetery, follows the crowd back 
towards the Barriére. It is now four hours 
past noon, and the cafés and restaurants are | 
beginning to assume a gay aspect. Con- 
tinuing to follow some of the wanderers | 
from the cemetery, he will be led up a steep | 
hill to the windmills he can already see far 
above him. He will notice that many of the | 
pilgrims are still about him ; that their faces | 
are relaxing. He climbs a steep ascent, at | 
length, by a tortuous path, and finds himself | 
upon the summit of the heights of Mont. | 
martre. Here he may enjoy a splendid view 
of Paris for two sous; by turning to the left | 
he may enjoy all the pleasures of a swing— | 
pleasures over which he will perceive that | 
several of the pilgrims are laughing; by 
turning to the right he may refresh himself 
in some airy gardens, laid out like country 
tea-gardens, but offering, in the stead of | 
tea, currant-water, barley-water sweetened, | 
and other popular Parisian drinks. When he 
has sufficiently amused himself here, he 
will descend, and return to the Barriére, | 
Here he will find, in full force, all the gaieties | 
of a Parisian Sunday evening. Brisk parties | 
of grisettes tripping into lively saloons to eat | 
their three pidis (which a party of four eco- | 
nomically order for two), and enjoy their 
tumbler of Macon and water; sober family | 
groups also on their way to dinner with their | 
children ; omnibuses undergoing the rigid 
searching of the octroi authorities ; musicians 
exercising their art with indifferent success; | 
loud vendors of liquorice-water in sky-blue | 
cocked hats,—all full of life ; while the great | 
graveyard of Montmartre close by echoes | 
along its dark avenues the laughter of the | 
pilgrims of the morning. Many of them will | 
possibly be at the Barriére ball to night, and | 
will return to the heart of Paris by the last. 
omnibus. _Many possibly will enjoy a little | 
supper when the ball is over, and then quietly | 
walk home. In none of these can the | 
stranger realise the serious men and women, | 
who, when the sun was high in the heavens | 
to-day, did duty as pilgrims beside the graves 
of Montmartre. Yet they did this duty | 
honestly, he hopes and believes, 
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